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rreat yourself to a feast on our Designer extension table! This is our 42 by 60 inch in cherry opened to its 96 inch length 
Krth matching Windsor chairs. The Shelburne style 84 inch buttet is also m solid cherry and shows optional top with glass 
doors. Ali our pieces are caretully crafted at our Vermont factory in your choice ot five North American hardwoods and 

hnilt tn I.q5st for aenerations! We ship anvwhere. 




DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE HARDWOOD EURNITURE 
REDROOMS ■ LlltING ROOMS ■ DINING ROOMS AND MDRE 

Showroom Locations: 
Cambridge, Mass; West Hartford and Westport, CT 
Hanover, Nashua & Concord, NH; Burlington, Vt; and SOHO, NYC 
Factory and showroom on Route 5 East Thetford, VT 802-785-4851 

For color catalog & morę information 
stop by one of our showrooms or cali 800-841-6671 
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T he winds of spring annually bring growth, change, and new 
life to northern New England, a natural occurrence that we 
at Vermont Life relish. Vermont itself is changing, as several 
articles in this issue notę. Yet somehow the Green Moun- 
tain State continues to respond to change in characteristic 
ways, establishing its own form of continuity over the years. 

Noel Perrin's article on the Howard farm (page 26) describes the con- 
tinually changing economic landscape that family farm has weathered 
over two centuries while remaining a vital part of life in the Upper 
Connecticut River Valley. Steve Mease's look at contemporary Willis- 
ton (page 46) captures the determination of the town's residents to 
keep their community vital in the face of growth. Bob Eddy's pho- 
tographs (page 40) express change and continuity alike. Eddy's pictures, 
taken for The Herald of Randolph, document smalltown Vermont, 
from one of the recent fires that wracked downtown Randolph to the 
sweet everyday pleasures of village life — the work and play, laughter 
and sorrows that continue, somehow, despite undeniable change. 

We'11 continue to make changes as we refine Vermont Life , too, hop- 
ing to make it morę useful and relevant to you, our readers. A new fea- 
ture in this issue is our special Dining &. Lodging Guide, which in- 
cludes a listing of fine places to dine and stay as well as advertisements 
for such attractions. The section is designed to allow in-state or out-of- 
state readers to plan their Vermont travels from the comfort of their 
living rooms. 

One thing that remains steadfast amid the change is Vermont's love 
for the hardy lilac, an affair Eliot Tozer chronicles starting on page 32. 
Like the lilac, life in Vermont manages to be ever-blooming. And like 
the forces of spring, it expresses a perennial strength. 
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W E’RE SO SURĘ GEVALIA KAFFE WILL BECOME 
YOUR SWEDISH OBSESSION, THIS ELEGANT 
GIFT IS YOURS JUST FORTRYINGIT. 

Over a century ago, in the smali 
port of Gavle, Sweden, Victor 
Theodor Engwall started a conv 
pany that led to a most demand- 
ing search. It became a quest 
that would span generations of 
Engwalls. Even today they coiv 
tinue their obsession to achieve 
a coffee blend that 
comes as close to per- 
fection as possible. 

Today, we invite 
you to share the 
Engwall obsession, 

\/£i?r,jh.&yH<aiL starting with a gift: 
the European-style Automatic 
Drip Coffeemaker. It’s an ideał 
way to enjoy the fuli, rich flavor 
of Gevalia® Kaffe quickly, simply 
and at its finest. 

The Engwall family would 
have wanted nothing less. For 
they spent years tirelessly roast' 
ing and blending and tasting 
and testing the finest beans from 
the worlds great coffee 
plantations. 

This grand achievement was 
rewarded with Gevalia’s appointment as cottee 
purveyor to the Swedish Royal Court— 
an honor we still hołd today. 

MAKE GEVALIA 
YOUR OBSESSION. 


Gevalia Kaffe is not sold in Stores in the 
U.S. But now you can enjoy it in your home 
or office through the Gevalia Kaffe Import 
Service. 

You may order Gevalia whole bean 
or ground. And if you prefer de- 
caffeinated, prepare for a pleasant 
surprise. 

Gevalia Naturally Decaffein- 
ated coffee is madę 
using a special pro- 
cess, with the same 
ingredients found in 
sparkling water. So 
caffeine is removed 
naturally while 
preserving the 
full-bodied flavor 
of Gevalia 
Kaffe. 


YOUR GIFT: 

THE EUROPEAN-STYLE 
COFFEEMAKER 

(RETAIL VALUE $39.95) 

With your Trial Shipment of 
Gevalia Kaffe you will receive 
the higlvquality Automatic Drip 
Coffeemaker in your choice of 
jet black or soft white. Its our 
way of ensuring that you enjoy 
Gevalia at its best. 

The coffeemaker makes up 
to four cups at a time, and has a 
European-style filter cone to 
ensure fuli flavor even when 
making a single cup. 

The retail value of this 
coffeemaker is $39.95. But it is 
yours as our gift with your Trial 
Shipment (one 
pound) of dęli' 
cious Gevalia Kaffe, Wyga 
with the simple 
understanding 

that if affer trying it you want 
morę, you will get futurę 
shipments through our 
Import Service. 

For freshness, each batch of Gevalia is Tb order, you need only to complete 

vacuunvsealed in halfipound pouches of and return the coupon. For credit card 
golden foil-whether you order Traditional orders, simply cali us toll free at 
or Decaffeinated. 1*800*678*2687. 

i- - - - - - Complete and mail this coupon to: - - - - - - 

I GEVALIA KAFFE IMPORT SERVICE, PO. BOX 11424, DES MOINES, IA 50336 

□ YES, I would like to try one pound of Gevalia Kaffe for $10.00, including shipping and handling, and 
I receive with it the Automatic Drip Coffeemaker in jet black or soft white (retail value $39.95) as a free gift. 

Please send Gevalia Kaffe - two l /z lb. packages of the type(s) I have indicated - with the understanding that 
| will continue to receive additional shipments of Gevalia approximately every six weeks. I understand that 
may cancel this arrangement at any time after receiving my introductory shipment without obligation to 
y accept further shipments. The Automatic Drip Coffeemaker is minę to keep regardless of my decision. 

Check One: Check One: 

A □ Traditional Roast Regular □ Whole Bean (1) □ Ground (2) 

B D Traditional Roast Decaffeinated Check coffeemaker color: 

CD lb. Traditional Roast Regular, { /l lb. Decaf. U White(95) □ Black(96) 

Charge my: □ MASTERCARD □ VISA □ AMERICAN EXPRESS □ DISCOVERCARD 
Card Number:-Exp. Datę / 

My check is enclosed, payable to Gevalia Kaffe for $10.00. 

CODĘ: 006-906586 

Please sign here:. 

Name_ 


Address _ 
City_ 


. State _ 


” Telephone Number (_ 


A SWEDISH OBSESSION 


packages (1/2 lb each, o( the type(s) you have md.ca.ed. Your standard shinS™ a J!SL ,B00,V V 0Ur IT?? 0 '* packa 9 e ' V° u Wl " ^eive your fint standard shipment conta.n,™ (our 
(or each package o( Decaffeinated (Pnces slightly higher for Canadian residents , A shmpmq 9 and handhna chara© will hl a yj' 7 6 We ® kS 3 ‘ Y ° U W '" b ® b ' lled S4 25 ,0r each packa 9 e of regular Gevalia Kaffe and S4 75 

guent shipments w.ll also be conven,entiy b.lled lo your card 5. The above pnces are guaranteed nono nse thSh S?t s' You ^ f S y° u H receive ® ach sh 'P m em For those us.ng credit cards. subse- 

mem and rece,ve no (urihor sh.pments simply b y not.fymg us 7. Urn., one membership per household. 8. Offer ,s open to residems oMłSuTandTw CaS 3 ^ a " a V ° U ^ ^' 00 ° 3rran ^ 
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Good News from 
The Bluebird Trail 

A re you ready for an en- 
yironmental success 
L story? Consider the 
eastern bluebird and a 
small-scale crusade called 
Bluebirds Across Vermont. 

When naturalist Ron 
Rood reported on the blue¬ 
bird for V ermont Life 
[Spring 1989], he noted that 
a group called Bluebirds 
Across Vermont was en- 
couraging Vermonters to 
place bluebird boxes near 
their homes to help re-es- 
tablish the birds in the 
Green Mountains. Ver- 
mont's bluebird population 
was dwindling because of a 
loss of habitat — bluebirds 
like open fields, and Ver- 
mont is now morę 
than 75 per cent 
forested. Also, an 
influx of starlings 
and house spar- 
rows had begun 
to sąueeze blue¬ 
birds out. 

Now that trend has 
been reversed, and Ver- 
mont's 
bluebird 
population 
is increas- 
ing, accord- 
ing to Steve 
Parren, 
founder of 
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Bluebirds Across Vermont 
and director of nongame pro- 
grams for the State Fish and 
Wildlife Department. The 
new nesting boxes placed 
around the State have madę 
the difference, he says. 

Bluebirds Across Ver- 
mont, a Vermont Audubon 
Council project, now has 
830 members, some with as 
many as 100 bluebird boxes 
on their land, according to 
director Angela Sham- 
baugh. Last year the group 
received reports of morę 
than 800 baby bluebirds 
fledged in members' boxes. 
Parren estimates there are 
as many as 10,000 boxes in 
the State and from 6,000 to 
8,000 bluebirds. 

"This is a wildlife man- 
agement effort that 
everyone can 
participate in and see 
the benefits right in 
their back yards," he 
says. 

For information 
about the group and 
how to build a blue¬ 
bird box, send a 
stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to 
Bluebirds 


Across 
Vermont, 
Box9, Fid- 
dlers 
Green, 
Waitsfield, 
VT 05673. 




Calvin Willard sells some of the family mapie syrup crop 
along the road in Peacham. 


Backyard Sugaring 
Boom 

V ermont makes morę 
mapie syrup than 
any other State — 
roughly 550,000 gallons per 
year — and an increasing 
amount of the total is man- 
ufactured in tiny, backyard 
operations. An estimated 
2,400 amateur sugarmakers 
(anyone malcing less than 
30 gallons) now boil every 
spring, and the State Agri- 
culture Department says 
they represent the most 
rapidly growing segment of 
Vermont's mapie industry. 

Syrup making on any 
level reąuires work. ( Ver - 
mont Life readers will re- 
member Andrew Nem- 
ethy's description [Spring 
1991] of the heroic labor it 
took to produce "slightly 
morę than a pint of thin 


syrup, with some brown 
stuff floating in the bottom 
of it.") But it seems there 
are many Vermonters who 
like spending long hours 
tapping trees, hauling sap 
and boiling it. 

On cold spring days, 
steam plumes decorate hill- 
sides all over the State. And 
makers of sugaring eąuip- 
ment such as Gary Gau- 
dette, president of Leader 
Evaporator Company in St. 
Albans, are selling morę 
smaller sugaring rigs. 
"There certainly is morę 
demand for that type of 
product than there was 15 
years ago," says Gaudette. 

A popular item for Leader 
has been the "half-pint" rig, 
an evaporator that looks j 
like a 50-gallon drum with 
a stainless Steel evaporating 
pan on top and is designed ; 
for the hobbyist who has 
from 25 to 40 taps. 
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Persistence 

Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. 

Talent will not; nothing is morę com- 
mon than unsuccessful men with 
talent. 

Genius will not; unrewarded genius is 
almost a proverb. 

Education will not; the world is fuli of 
educated dereliets. 

Persistence and Determination alone 
are omnipotent. The slogan “Press 
On ” has solved and always will 
solve the problems of the human 
race. 


F or someone known as "Silent 
Cal/' Calvin Coolidge certainly 
had a way with words. In our 
Post Boy column last Spring we al- 
luded to his praise of persistence, 
above. Subscriber George Roesch lcnew 
the ąuote well, because he had had it 
framed and hung on his wali years ago. 
But, Roesch asked us, where and when 
did Coolidge make his ringing en- 
dorsement of the yirtues of forging 
ahead? 

The answer is not nearly as inspir- 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Stratton Mtn.. VT • Church St.. Burlington, VT • Springfield, VT 
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with \.\TIQUES, and stocks its shelves with 
uding cheese, mapie syrup, jams, honey, 
ine winę. Open 365 Days A Year. 

Cali 802-229-4284, 
800-286-4284 (outside 
VT), visit or write: 
q The Country Storę 

kr 68 MAIN STREET 

Sr Montpelier, VT 

05602 


om u ne wrote about persis- 
M tence in an inspira- 
WSf 'W tional message for its 
i agents, according to 
Lawrence E. Wikander, 
retired curator of the 
Calvin Coolidge Memoriał 
■ Room at Forbes Library in 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

In recent years, the ąuote has en- 
joyed new popularity. One reason was 
an exchange of letters in Dear Abby. 
An ex-convict wrote to share the 
power of the persistence message, 
which he attributed to McDonakPs 
founder Ray Kroć. Wikander wrote 
Abby immediately to set the record 
straight: Kroć may have liked the ode 
to persistence, but Coolidge wrote it. 

And, at the ripe old age of 62, it 
seems as fresh and useful as ever. 

—With thanks to Jim Cooke 


The Country 
Storę Basket 
$42.95* I 

1 lh Grekn Mountain 

COFFEE ROASTERS 
Coffee 
1 Ib GRAFTON 
Yillace Cheese 
Company cheese 
10oz Toot Hill 
Farm Pancake Mix 
8oz Toot Hill 
Farm Mapie Syrup 
9oz Cherry Hill l 
CaNNERY Apple Butter \ 
9oz Country Cow Cocoa 


Hand-cut, Hand 
SCREENED T-SHIRTS 
BY Vermont Artist 
Phyllis Chase 
Trillium - Wildflower of 
Yemont & Nitę Scetie 
Crewneck s/s 

$18.95* 
Crewneck l/s 

$29.95* 

Colors: Ash&White, 
Sizes: M,L,XL 


*Prices include shippin^ 
MSA/MASTERCARI) accepted 
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Lorę than 100 proven designs, from classic colonial 
to sweeping contemporary, with the flexibility to 
customize any set of plans - yours or ours - to have the 
home you’ve always dreamed of. 


Thomas M. Wood Builders 

P.O. Box 894, Morrisville, VT 05661 
(802) 888-7930 

Heinlein Enterprises Inc. 

RD 3 Box 388 
St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-5685 

Tim Herbert Construction 

Box 6387, Rutland, VT 05702 
(802) 773-7271 

Big Pine Builders 

P.O. Box 1324 R. 11-30 
Manchester Center, VT 05255 
(802)362-1660 

Holcomb’s Construction 

RD 1 Box 229, Wells, VT 05774 
(802) 645-0333 


Energy Shield Systems 

P.O Box 870, Wilder, VT 05088 

(802) 649-3999 

A.W. Clark Jr. & Son 

Route 17, Waitsńeld, VT 05673 
(802) 496-3030 

Windridge Builders Inc. 

Box 44 Meadowbrook Rd. 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 254-9197 

MacDonald-Secor Assoc. Inc. 

P.O. Box 168, Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-3340 

Neal Speer Construction Co. 

20 South River Street 
Swanton, VT 05488 
(802) 868-4277 






1 Cole Road, Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 

Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$12 for a complete design collection of over 40 homes. 

Please send me a complete design collection of your model 
homes. My check or money order for $12 is enclosed. 

Name 
Address — 

City- State Zip 

Telephone 



Crestline 

Windows &Doors 

Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest 
Homes representacives in ocher ar- 
eas of NY. CT, MA, NJ and PA. 

Dealer inquiries are invited. 
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Scenie Landscapes 

F or anyone who may have been 
confused by our treatment of the 
book Vermont’s Scenie Land¬ 
scapes in the Autumn 1993 issue: The 
book was written by landscape archi- 
tect Elizabeth Courtney and produced 
by the Vermont Agency of Natural Re¬ 
sources. Although we used illustra- 
tions from it in our article about the 
work of landscape architect Julie Cam- 



John Martin, UMass./Vt. Agency of Natural Resources 


poli, Campoli was not involved in pro- 
duction of the book. 

Vermont’s Scenie Landscapes: A 
Guide for Growth and Protection is 
available for $15, postpaid, from the 
Vermont Agency of Natural Resources, 
Planning Division, 103 South Main 
Street, Center Building, Waterbury, 
VT 05671-0301; tel. 241-3620. 


UPDATES 

Vershire author E. Annie Proulx 
[Winter 1993) has won two morę 
awards for her fiction. The Shipping 
News, her novel set in Newfoundland, 
won the 1993 National Book Award 
for Fiction and the Irish Times Inter¬ 
national Fiction Prize. 

• 

Ali good things come to an end, and 
the University of Vermont women's 
basketball teanTs winning streak [Post 
Boy, Summer 1993] was no exception. 
Starting in February 1991, the UVM 
women won 53 consecutive regular 
season games, setting a new NCAA 
record. Their winning ways ended last 
November, however, with a 96-66 loss 
to the University of Connecticut. Even 
so # UVM's record is likely to stand for 

C/>3 

some time. 
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The Mesmerizing Montshire 



A school-age boy sat 
spellbound on a 
stool in front of 
"Chaotic Bounce," 
an exhibit at Norwich's 
Montshire Museum of Sci¬ 
ence. His head bobbed as he 
followed the ping-pong bali 
bouncing off a piston inside 
the elear, three-foot-tall 
tubę. "What is that?" I in- 
ąuired, as he fiddled with a 
lenob controlling the pis- 
ton's speed. "I don't know," 
the boy replied, "but I surę 
do like it." 

It's a typical scene at the 
Montshire, one of the bur- 
geoning new generation of 
hands-on museums. Visi- 
tors, often children, sur- 
round dozens of innovative 
exhibits on such phenom- 
ena as bubbles, gravity, 
shadows, and wind. A con- 
stant hum of excited voices 
fills the sunny, airy, two- 
story building — itself an exhibit, from 
the color-coded pipes and ducts that 
you can tracę through to the mechani- 
cal room in the basement (where fur- 
naces and boilers are explained) to the 
see-through elevator painted in bright 
Howard Johnson's blue and orange. 
Unlike the old breed of science muse¬ 
ums, where people filed impassively 


through stuffy, dimly lit gal- 
leries of dinosaur skeletons, 
phony-looking dioramas, and 
glass cases of fossils, 
Montshire yisitors are using 
the exhibits: lingering, ex- 
ploring, touching, and 
maybe, just maybe, learning 
at the same time. The 
Montshire, which moved to 
Norwich in 1989 from a con- 
verted bowling alley in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, 
aims to educate not by telling 
yisitors what something is, 
but by allowing them to dis- 
cover for themselves, 
through play. 

"People say, Tt doesn't 
look like learning; it looks 
like they're just playing/ " 
says museum director David 
Goudy. "Ali the statistics 
show that formal education 
— where it looks like people 
are learning — isn't work- 
ing." Instead, the Montshire 
tries to demystify science, math, and 
technology through a fun, lighthearted 
approach. 

Take the gravity well. In this ex- 
hibit, yisitors launch pennies into a 
waist-high, black fiberglass cone. The 
pennies stay balanced on their edges, 
pulled by centrifugal force, even as 
they spiral down the smooth surface, 


The Montshire Museum has something somewhere to 
captivate all its yisitors , young and old. 


By Sheryl Lechner 
Photographed by 
Margo Taussig Pinkerton 
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IN A DAY 


SOH-PORtH 



INSULATED 
WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 



□ Choice of stunning Bronze or Clear insulated 
glazing on Bronze or White aluminum □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ No extras, America's #1 Value. 

Send $2 for Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 


omnrfamI VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
/rrnnpjTSpc P.O. Box 1353, Dept. VER 
p.v.ai5B\ Stamford.CT 06904-1353 
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3evolutionary "2-in-1" 

TRIMMER/ 
MOWER o 

Tokes ihe place of both your hand-held @ 
trimmer and stetl-bladed mower! 

The DR® TRIMMER/MOWER 
rolls "light as a feather" cxi two BIG 
WHEELS! TRIMS far easier, 
better, morę precisely than hand- 
held trimmers. Plus MOWS 
everythine from whole lawns 
(even wet?) to toueh, waist-high 
growth with ease! Rocks, roots, 
stumps, etc., do it no harm 
because the "DR®" has no Steel 
blade to bend or duli. Perfect 
for ALL mowing and trimming 
around smaller properties, 
vacation homes, etc., 
or for finish-up 
mowing and 
trimming after 
ridingmowers 
on larger 
parcels. A 
delight for^ 
anyone 

touse!_____ 

"Pleas” mail" this”coupon today for FREE DETAILS 
I about ihe Revolutionary DR® TRIMMER/MOWER, m- 
I cluding prices of Manuał, Electric Starting and Ali-1 
| Electric Models, "Off-Season" Savings now m effcct, | 
I and 30-Day Risk-Free Trial. There is no obligation. j 

iName___^ 

I 
I 



Address 


j City_State_ZIP_® 

, Ta COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS® Dept. 27403 , 
Ferrj/ Road, Box 89, Charlotte, VT 0_5445_, 


victims of gravity, eventually to disap- 
pear into a dark hole in the welPs bot- 
tom. As a way to demonstrate gravity 
and centrifugal force, launching magi- 
cally spiraling pennies handily beats 
those 3-D diagrams in school text- 
books. 

// We / re not a 'Shhh! Be quiet! 7 mu- 
seum/ / says Montshire spokesman Pe¬ 
ter Miller. Through active play, the 
museum tries to thwart widespread 
perceptions of science and math as in- 
trinsically duli and inaccessible — per¬ 
ceptions that can turn children off on 
the subjects for life. "Education and 
entertainment are one and the same 
when they're 
done well," he 
asserts. 

By all appear- 
ances, the 
Montshire — 
the name is an 
amalgam of 
Vermont and 
New Hamp- 
shire, the two 
States that sup- 
port the mu¬ 
seum and 
which it serves 
— is succeeding 
in its mission. 

One ąuickly grasps the secret of its 
success: the place is kid heaven. Like 
Pleasure Island, the truants' paradise 
in Pinocchio, there are morę things to 
see, touch, and do than any child could 
want, with no hovering grownups 
whispering "Be careful!" The mu- 
seum 7 s appeal is not limited, however, 
to children; there are plenty of en- 
chanted adult faces around the ex- 
hibits. When senior citizens groups 
visit, they have a great time, too, re- 
ports Peter Miller. "Adults like to play 
as well," he says. 

Adults are, however, noticeably 
morę inhibited about touching things 
here. Upstairs, for instance, where 
"Chief Explainer" Neal Meglathery 
was taking Stanley, a six-foot-long boa 
constrictor, out of its case, several par- 
ents seemed perfectly willing to let 
their children handle the fist-thick, 
writhing reptile while they hung back 
at the edges of the crowd. The chil¬ 
dren, mostly unafraid, caressed the 
snake 7 s scaly brown and beige body as 
if it were a pet kitten. "Daddy, he 7 s not 


slimy," called one toddler to his fa- 
ther. Meglathery patiently answered 
eager ąuestions, with Stanley all the 
while draped around his neck and 
shoulders and slithering over his fore- 
arms. 

The grown-up contingent seemed 
morę comfortable with the nearby Ki- 
netic Energy Machinę, a Rube Gold- 
berg device inside a plexiglass show- 
case the size of a Volkswagen Beetle. 
Dozens of smali plastic and metal 
balls are carried from the floor of the 
case up a conveyor powered by a gear 
that yisitors crank with a handle (kids 
mysteriously manage to take turns 
without fight- 
ing). When the 
balls reach the 
top of the case 
they disperse 
along various 
wire pathways, 
rolling down 
slopes and 
around curves 
to set off 
chimes, swing- 
ing pendulums, 
whirling bil- 
liard balls, spin¬ 
ning mobiles, 
and a host of 

other moving parts. 

At times, exhibits at the Montshire 
can be so much fun that the science is 
lost. The Kinetic Energy Machinę, for 
instance, ostensibly demonstrates con- 
yersion of potential to kinetic energy, 
gravity, and chaos. But rather than sci- 
entific discourse, one is morę likely to 
hear comments such as "Oh, neat!" 
and "Wow, I want to make one of 
these." That doesn 7 t fazę David 
Goudy. It's impossible to measure the 
learning that takes place at a museum 
like the Montshire, he says. Even if 
yisitors simply have fun, the exposure 
to science may enable them to under- 
stand concepts in school or in the 
world months or years later. "It's kind 
of like saying, 'How do you measure 
[the worth of] a library? 7 77 Goudy 
notes. Both libraries and science muse- 
ums should be considered part of the 
infrastructure of a culture, he argues. 

Montshire 7 s origins datę back to 
1973, when Dartmouth College was 
dismantling its natural history mu¬ 
seum. A group of area residents who 



Young scientists in search of insects outside 
the Montshire Museum. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ 
Camps of Vermont 

K« Accredited by the American Camping Association. ACA accreditation assures you of the 
ano best kind of quality control in the areas of camping most important to the welfare of your 
child: health and safety, camp management, personnel, programming and facilities. 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 

For boys 6 to 16. Located on beautiful Lakę 
Champlain in North Hero, Vermont. Swimming, 
sailing, hiking, sports, crafts and morę! One and 
two-week sessions. Contact 
Dave DeLuca, Director, ^ 

266 College Street, 

Burlington, YT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 
The experience that 
lasts a lifetime! 





Circle Reader Service Number 171 


Lochearn Camp for Girls 

Magnificentiy set on beautiful Lakę Fairlee, offering a 
summer of fun and friendship for girls 7-16. Campers 
select their own programs from 30 offerings induding tennis, 
sailing, gymnasłics, waterskiing, riding, fine & performing 
arłs, field sports & noture study. Ouality instruction, friendly 
community, lifelong friendships. Est. 1916. ACA accredited. 
Four and eight week sessions. June 26 - Aug. 19. One week 
coed Mini Camp also 
available. Aug. 22 - 27. 


Rich & Ginny Maxson 
Box 102 

Post Mills, VT 05058 
1-800-235-6659 

Circle #144 


i 

Loch 




earn 


WAPANACKI 

Fnjoy Vermont's wilderness at 

Wapanacki in Hardwick, Ver- 
▼ mont. 22-acre private lakę 

GIRL SCOCITS gives girls 717 0 g,eo1 P |ote 

to swim, windsurf, sail. One 
and two week programs - a real Vermont bargain. Drama, 
arts & crafts, sports, naturę studies, archery and morę. Expe- 
rienced national and International Staff help girls become in¬ 
dependent, self-confident, take the lead. Write or cali Kathy 
Reise, Vermont Girl Scout Council, 79 
Allen Martin Drive, Essex Junction, VT 
05452. (802) 878-7131 ortoll-free 
in Vermont 1-800-639-3055. 

Circle Reader Service Number 182 


Kiniya on Lakę Champlain 


kiraiyca fc 


J 

FOR GIRLS 7-17. FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 100 acres 
of beach, meadows and woods. Ali activities plus: 
riding, waterski, tennis, sailing, gymnasłics, dance and 
drama. Trip outpost in Stowe. Teen/JC programs. 

M/M J.V. Williams, Kiniya Rd. 

Colchester, VT 05446 
(802)893-7849 

Circle Reader Service Number 150 
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CHALLENGE 

°Witdernc&s 

CAMP 

Remont 


Backpacking, Rock 
Climbing, Kayaking, 
Survival, Blacksmith, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 
Orienteering, Fishing, 
Woodscraft, Archery. 


"Over 25 Years of Excellence" 

Boys Ages 9 to 16 • ACA Accredited 
2 and 4 week sessions 
Drs. Thayer & Candice Raines 
Country Grove #4,300 Grove St., Rutland, VT 05701 
800-832-HAWK (4295) 
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WYODA 

Fairlee, Vermont 


Fun and adventure for girls 7 to 16 

For girls who love the challenge of new experiences. 
Follow an elective program at outstanding waterfront or 
Wyoda's riding center. Tennis, crafts, musie (strings), trips 
to wilderness areas - add up to a fabulous summer with 
the friendly Wyoda family. ACA accredited. 

3, 4, 7 weeks, Est. 1916 Post-camp riding dinic 
Brochure: Mrs. R.V. Binder, 

11 DeWolf Road, Old Tappan, NJ 07675. 
201-768-0371. 

Circle Reader Service Number 149 


Sangamon & Betsey Cox 

Pittsford, Vermont 

Brother - Sister Camps on old Vermont farms. Our 
uniąue self-scheduling encourages independence, 
cabin life promotes community and teamwork. Ages 7 
to 15, 75 campers and 30 staff. Wide rangę of 
activities: Riding, woodshop, farm, pottery, weaving, 
rocketry, art, photography, tennis, archery, swimming, 
canoeing, team sports, day and overnight trips, Iow 
and high ropes courses. 2, 3, 5, 8 week sessions. 

Mikę Byrom, RR1 Box 224 
Northfield, MA 01360 WM 

For ąuickest response cali (413) 498-5873 RCF 

Circle Reader Service Number 138 


brown ledge 

On Lakę Champlain, Malletts Bay, Vermont 
Girls 9 to 18, ACA Accredited 

“One of America’s Finest Camps” 

Daily Riding, Jumping. Mounted Drill, Shows, Theatre Arts, 
3 Plays Weekly. Swimming, Swim Team, Sailing, Racmg Tactics. 
Waterskiing, Diving, Tennis. Archery, Arts. Crafts. Trips. Teams 
and Morę. Ali lnclusive Tuition. 

Totally Electiwe Program 
Exceptional Instruction, Maturę Staff 

Specialized JC course ^q up 


1 




ID , j 'C0 Ur ® 7l f'? 

16-18 year olds CSeason> 

William & Katharine NeilseTP^ 

25 Wilson Street 

" Burlington, Vermont 05401 

(802)862-2442 
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CAMPING 

WITH 

HORSES 


Catherine Capers 


Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 

On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells, VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trips. Fun! 
60 Girls, Ages 9-15 June, Juty & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, CCD 800 - 453 - 4441 

P O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 
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Announcing the No Load 

Intermediate Term 
Tax Free Fund of Vermont 

Offering to Vermont residents: 

• Income free of Vermont and Federal income taxes* 

• No sales or redemption charges 

• Diversified investment grade bond portfolio 

• Professionally managed portfolio 

• High degree of liąuidity** 

Cali 1-800-783-6864 for information. 

Distributed by: Bennett, Mullaney & Co., Inc. 

P.O. Box 366 
Warren, Vermont 05674 
Member NASD, SIPC 

*for investors subject to the federal alternative minimum tax, a smali portion of the income may be 
subject to tax. Capital gains, ifany, are taxable. Please read prospectus carefully before you invest. 
in all bond funds, you may receive morę or less than your initial investment at redemption. 


INADAY 
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BUILDINGS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 
THATLAST 

Middlebury College Student 
Center Expansion, 1991 

Yermont , New Hampshire 

jP. w, VsM'lr 


Circle Reader Service Number 204 


wanted a new community science mu- 
seum talked with the college, and in 
1974 incorporated as the Montshire 
Museum of Science. The core of Dart- 
mouth's collection — 100,000 insect, 
animal, rock, and fossil specimens — 
was turned over to the Montshire, and 
Dr. Robert Chaffee, Dartmouth's mu¬ 
seum curator, became its first director. 

The museum opened in 1976 in 
Hanover, in a former bowling alley 
that volunteers had painted and reno- 
vated. Volunteers and local experts 
provided lectures and special chil- 
dren's programs. In 1980 the 
Montshire received a $180,000 Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation grant to cre- 
ate a public issues center that would 
bring scientific knowledge to bear 
upon local issues. That same year 
Chaffee retired, and in 1981 David 
Goudy replaced him. 

The museum's move to Vermont in 
November 1989 was a gambie that has 
paid off. In 1992 the Montshire at- 
tracted 102,000 visitors, and its "Sci¬ 
ence Circus" and other traveling edu- 
cational programs reached 26,000 morę 
at Vermont and New Hampshire 
schools and community centers. The 
museum is weathering the economic 
slowdown, with a membership of just 
over 4,000 families, a 24-person Staff, 
and an annual budget of $1.1 million 
— 75 percent of which comes from 
memberships, admissions and pro¬ 
gram fees, and sales in its retail storę. 

It sponsors a broad spectrum of 
events, from the annual Igloo Build to 
Sled Dog Day, its summer sports 
eąuipment exchange, chamber musie, 
wide-ranging lectures, and Sky High 
Summer Day, which explores the 
world of flight. 

But perhaps Montshire's biggest div- 
idend is its astonishing pool of morę 
than 500 volunteers. Its community 
ties run deep ; the museum draws on 
residents for support, and it in turn 
acts as a conduit of scientific expertise 
to the area. The Montshire helped the 
town of Hartford design its recycling 
center, and its public issues program 
continues to address such key topics 
as wetlands protection and hazardous 
waste disposal. A joint fundraising 
event with a nearby day care center 
drew nearly 300 people in November 
of 1992. And when a local two-year- 
old, Andy Mortimer, died in an auto 
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MatthewBirak 


Matthew Burak Furniture 

P.O. Box 279, Darwille, VT 05828 
802'684'2156 

Color Catalog - $5 


MARTHA JACKSON 

Specializing in 19th and Early 20th Century Quilts 


Formerly of Riverside, CT and Main Street Cellar, 

New Canaan, CT. Vermont in-house showroom. 

By appointment. 

P.O. Box 430 Middlebury, Yermont 05753 (802) 462-3152 


accident several years ago, the com- 
munity responded by working with 
the museum to build a special, self- 
contained exhibit area for pre-school- 
ers, called Andy's Place, in his mem- 
ory. 

Opened in February 1992, Andy's 
Place is one of the Montshire's most 
special offerings. Set off from the rest 
of the museunTs bustle by a picket 
fence and arbored gateway, it is a safe 
haven for little explorers. Downsized 
and simplified versions of exhibits 
bring science to a toddler's level ; 
youngsters can look into a simple dark 
box and see "stars," for instance, as 
compared to a room-sized astronomy 
exhibit in the main museum that takes 
in the entire solar system. And in a 
stroke of genius, the hollow of the 
stairs to a "treehouse" loft became a 
cozy cave that you crawl into through 
a smali hole,- sprawled inside is a sleep¬ 
ing brown bear (a real bear that had 
been killed on a northern New Hamp- 
shire road and preserved). It's so life- 
like that one dare not touch it for fear 
of walcing it up. 

Outside, the museum has 100 acres 
along the Connecticut River featuring 
four easy naturę trails and a "physics 
playground." There is a summer day 
camp program, overnight camping for 
school and scout groups, and a series 
of Connecticut River ecology studies. 

For a young and ambitious museum 
with no tax support and only a smali 
endowment, the Montshire is thriving. 
Says Goudy, "Given that we're a com- 
munity-based museum in a rural area 
without any of those assets, we're do- 
ing pretty well." 


Sheryl Lechner wrote about Little River 
State Park in our Summer 1993 issue. 


If You Go 

Montshire Museum of Science, 
Montshire Road, Norwich, VT 
05055, tel. 649-2200, is open daily 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission: adults, 
$5; children, $3; Montshire mem- 
bers and children under three free. 

Take Interstate 91 to Exit 13, 
five miles north of the I-89/I-91 
junction,- Montshire Road is a 
right turn just off the Interstate. 
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Michael Weizenegger 


V E R M O N T C R A 


Builders of Beautiful Boats 



AKE THE PRECISION of a 
mathematician, the 
problem-solving 
skills of an engineer 
and then find the soul 
of an outdoorsman 
and the sensitiv- 
ity of an artist. 
Combine all 
these ingre- 
dients, 
and you 
have the 
Vermont 
boat- 
builder, a 
rare artisan 
who designs 
handsome, 
handmade wa- 
tercraft. There 
are morę than a 
few in the Green 
Mountains. We 
couldn't mention them 
all, but here are four of the best 
known, each with his own style 
and techniąues. 


Tom HilTs " Charlotte " 11.5-foot ultralight canoe. 


By Elaine Keen Harrington 


Tom Hill 

Ultralight Boats 

Even though he builds wooden boats 
with hand tools, Tom Hill is not a tra- 
ditionalist. Rather, he is a pioneer in 
the field of "ultralights." 

Following techniąues explored by 
his mentor, the late Carl Bausch, Hill 
builds canoes and other boats from 
high-quality mahogany plywood, over- 
lapping it for strength before gluing it 
with epoxy. The method results in a 
rigid hull in which the outer skin car- 
ries most of the stress, eliminating 
most framing and yielding lightweight 
canoes such as the Charlotte (11.5 feet 
long, 27 pounds) or the Polly May (16 
feet, 65 pounds). 

Hill builds or sells plans for 11 de¬ 
signs, including skiffs and dories. He 
creates the round-bilged boats over 
simple plywood jigs, with the lceelson 
and stem serving as the boat's spine. 
Thin rib bands stretch over the jigs, 
serving as bases for the planks, which 
are individually beveled with a spe- 
cially adapted piane before they are 
glued. Then Hill coats the hull, inside 
and out, with oil-based marinę enam- 
els, complemented by natural wooden 
rails. In his solo canoe, one sits on the 
floor against a back rest and uses a 
double paddle madę of lightweight 
spruce or sassafras. 


'Tve tried to balance strength and 
weight, always," says Hill. "I wouldn't 
create a boat that I would consider too 
flimsy." The boats are sometimes 
lighter than fiberglass, and definitely 
"morę durable in the long run," he 
says. 

Hill began the journey to his smali 
shop and large reputation as "a kid," 
he says, helping the architect Bausch 
build fly-fishing canoes for Orvis, the 
sporting goods company in Manches¬ 
ter. Together they explored ultralight 
technology, adding to what the Nor- 
wegians had already achieved with 
minimal framing and lapstraked hulls. 

When he realized he could never 
build enough boats to make a living, 
he decided to share his designs. He 
teaches at the Wooden Boat School in 
Maine and around the country, show- 
ing people how to create a smali, wa- 
ter-tight canoe in just a week. Lately, 
he has been helping restore Shelburne 
MuseunTs steamship Ticonderoga. 
And he spreads the word through his 
1986 book Ultralight Boatbuilding 
and a how-to video. 

"My dream is for amateurs to be 
able to turn out something that is 
beautiful and functional," he says. 

HilPs ultralight boats rangę in price 
from $1,500 for the solo canoe to 
$9,000 for the larger boats that can 
carry a sail. He sells canoe plans (as a 
package with his very detailed book) 
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Courtesy of Steve Kaulback 











A 15-foot Kaulback guideboat: traditional lines , and the beauty ofwood. 


for $55. For morę information, contact 
Tom Hill, RR 1 , Box 2310, Hunting¬ 
ton, VT 05462, tel. 434-2532. 

Steve Kaulback 

Adirondack Guideboats 

The Adirondack guideboat is a dou- 
ble-ended beauty with a hull that flares 
up from a fiat bottom. Steeped in tradi- 
tion and prized by woodsmen and 
guides for speed and portability sińce 
the 1830s, these boats are making a 
comeback, and Steve Kaulback of 
Charlotte is partly responsible. 

Twelve years ago, Kaulback was 
given an antiąue guideboat, a craft he 
calls "a beautiful piece of functional 
sculpture." Smitten, he began building 
his own and today produces a linę of 
guideboats in wood, with spruce ribs, 
pine or cedar planking, and 
cherry trim. He 


vate camps on North Country lalces 
before 1900. "Guideboats were the 
pick-up trucie of the Adirondacks be¬ 
fore roads and the railroad," says 
Kaulback. Several shops produced 
them in ąuantity, but many were 
individually built as winter pro- 
jects by the woodsmen who used 
them. 

A guideboat handles differently 
than a canoe or rowboat: the rower 
manipulates the eight-foot oars by 
moving his or her hands, crossed at 
the wrists, one above the other. 
"It's very fast and efficient in the 
water," says Kaulback. The boat is 
stable while moving, and its 70- 
pound weight and removable mid- 
dle seat make portaging easy. 

Tradition rules the exact pattern 
of brass nails holding the eight 
planks, or strakes, to the ribs. 
Guideboat builders once grubbed 

these angled ribs out of the earth, 
sawing them from the waist- 


To make his fiberglass guideboats, 
Kaulbacfłc pulls six-ounce fiberglass 
cloth onto a form and saturates it with 
resin and color. Then he applies extra 
diamonds of cloth to strengthen the 
middle and ends of the boat, providing 
rib-like durability where they overlap. 
Air chambers fore and aft provide flota- 
tion, and the boats have the same 
wooden decks and rails, handsome 
caned seats, and hand-turned and 
shaped cherry oars as his all-wood 
boats. 

A 15-foot wooden Kaulback guide¬ 
boat with oars, caned seats, and rub 
strips to protect the bottom costs 
$5,680. (The same boat with a cherry 
"sneak paddle" for close channels, a 
portage yoke, and other extras is 
$6,180.) A one-person, 10-foot fiber- 
glass/Kevlar "Adironpack Boat" 
weighs 28 pounds and costs $ 1,100 
with oars. A 15-foot fiberglass boat and 
a rangę of wooden boats are also avail- 
able. 

For morę information, contact Steve 
Kaulback, P.O. Box 144, Charlotte, VT 
05445, tel. 425-3926. 


Graeme King in his open trainer, "Kingfisher . 

M.L. Thomas photo 


Fred Shell's " Swifty' 
boat (see page 17). 


kit 


also builds the same boats in fiber¬ 
glass. 

These light but sturdy craft have a 
long history — from their roots in the 
bateaux of 18th century French trap- 
pers to their role transporting fisher- 
men and guests of big resorts and pri- 


high 

spruce stumps 
left by loggers. 

The crook of the 
root madę a sturdy base for 
the carefully beveled planks to be fit- 
ted against. Today Kaulback uses 
epoxy glues to wed his strakes and 
ribs, and he coats the interior and exte- 
rior of the boat with epoxy. In the old 
style, he painstakingly bevels and fits 
each strake, using an elaborate system 
of pattems. 


Graeme King 

Racing Shells 

Talcing speed to its utmost is the 
goal at King Boat Works in Putney. 

Graeme King began building racing 
shells in Adelaide, Australia, after his 
high school rowing days there. "I 
thought I could build them better than 
I could race them," he says modestly 
in his down-under accent. 

Now his boatyard nestles between 
the hills of Putney and the Connecti¬ 
cut River, which proyides 15 miles of 
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YERMONT CRAFTS 


The Artisans’ I land 

J Y he Arłisans’ Hand is a cooperatwe crąft 
gallery featuring the work of 125 Fermont 
crąftspeople working in wood, clay, glass, 
fiber and metal. Reasonably priced, the collection 
ofwork ranges Jrom whimsical to functional. Be¬ 
lo w is a representative selection of handwork. 




Robinson Whistles 

Found in collections world- 
wide, Delia Robinson’s whistles 
continue a family tradition passed 
down by her mother. Eaeh whis- 
tle is individually crafted by hand 
from clay, representing animals, 
birds, and stories. 

Special orders of your favorite 
story or situation done with plea- 
sure. $36 and up. 

Delia Robinson, RD#5, Box 730, 
Hill Road, Montpelier, Vermont 
(802) 223-3558. Circle Reader Service 220 


Thistle Hill Pottery 

Jennifer Boyer makes a wide rangę of functional stoneware deco- 
rated with cobalt blue brushwork. Available are dinnerware, cooking 
and serving pieces, lamps, vases, 
and custom, personalized wed- 
ding and anniversary platters. 

Ali pots are oven, microwave 
and dishwasher safe, and lead 
free. Studio open by appoint- 
ment. Free catalog. Thistle Hill 
Pottery, Powder Horn Glen Rd., 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602, 

(802) 223-8926. Circle Reader Seryice 221 


The Artisans’ Hand 

89 Main Street, Montpelier, Vermont 05602; 802-229-9492 
10:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat.; Sundays 11:00-3:00 

Circle Reader Service Number 117 



Discover one of America’s 
best kept Maritime secrets 

with the Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 

• HISTORICAL EXHIBITS 

• NAUTICAL ARCHEOLOGY 

• COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Boatbuilding • Seamanship • Nautical Skills 

• 6th ANNUAL SMALL CRAFT SHOW July 9-10 


For information cali the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum at Basin Harbor, VT 05491 (802) 475-2022 
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Make Your 
House 
Your 
Home 


lntensive Courses for the Layperson and Professional in 
Home Design/Build, Renovation, Sustainable Design, 
Timber frame, Landscape, Cabinetry, Metal work, & morę. 


YESTERMORROW 

DESIGN/BUILD SCHOOL 
Cali or Write for our Brochure 
RR1 Box 97*5 Warren, VT 05674 (802)496-5545 
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fiat water to test his boats. The long, 
slender craft, only inches across, 
emerge from several Iow barns, spare 
and ready for the contest. 

King racing shells are very light and 
very fast — 19 or 20 feet per second for 
a crew of eight, or 16 feet per second 
for a lone rower in a smaller boat. The 
59 -foot-long "eights" are used in com- 
petitions all over New England, espe- 
cially on the prep school Circuit, where 
they have been winners for the last 
eight years. They are known for speed 
and grace, and those who love them 
don't believe claims that they are 
finicky or less stable than fiberglass. 
"It takes a little morę skill to row 
them," says King, "but with that de- 
yelopment of skill, you're rowing a 
faster boat." 

It takes even morę ability to build 
these slender works of art. Acute an- 
gles and detailed trim on rails and 
decks — atop a meticulously shaped 
and finely sanded hull — reąuire many 
hours of work. The finished boat, 
gleaming in light and dark woods, 
looks like a candidate for a museum, 
not competition. 

Although fiberglass racing shells 
dominate the field, King vessels are in 
demand. Performance is crucial, King 
says, but durability is a factor. "A five- 
year-old fiberglass is not the same as a 
five-year-old wood," says the man who 
believes in building a boat "that won't 
give people problems." 

King also makes recreational boats 
for the many people outside the world 
of college or prep school racing who 
have discovered sculling as healthy ex- 
ercise. 

Though they look traditional, all 
King boats are the result of significant 
research and Computer modeling of 
hulls to balance surface friction, wave 
resistance, and stability. A mathemati- 
cian friend crunches numbers for King, 
helping him refine his lines. 

In the shop, an assistant carefully 
levels the frame pieces over wooden 
patterns. Three-ply mahogany ply- 
wood will be bent and glued to the 
frame and then laboriously sanded, re- 
sanded (up to nine times), and treated 
with eight to 10 coats of polyurethane. 

A recreational King boat for one per¬ 
son (the open trainer or decked trainer) 
costs from $2,500 to $3,000; a true rac- 
Continued on page 1 7 
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V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 


łhe work of morę than 300 of Vermont’s finest craftspeople is available at our 3 locałions 


STONE SOLDIER POTTERY 

Mili Hill • PO Box 286 • Jacksonville, VT 05342 
(802) 368-7077 



Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 


• Dinner sets 

• Bowls 

• Casseroles 

• Steamers 

• Decorative 

pieces 
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Ali decoys are designed, 
hand-carved ( painted, 
dated and signed 
by Gary M. Starr 

• 

STARR DECOYS 

RD 1 Rte. 23 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-6552 

Reader 
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Colorful. . . 

Functional . . . 

ROLLING PINS 


Hand-turned from New England mapie 
by Tom Foster 



PINE HILL CRAFTS 

PO Box 268 • Weston. VT 05161 • (802) 824-4073 
Reader Service Number 216 


Johns Congdon 

CABINETMAKER 


Original 

and 

Traditional 

Furniture 

Inspired by 
the Classics, 

Built for 
the Futurę. 


Since 1973 



PO Box 206 • Spear St. Ext. 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
(802) 425-2522 

Reader Service Number 217 


ON THE MARKETPLACE 
85 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 863-6458 


LRYSTAr 

(§) 

Pottery 


Beautiful Wheel-thrown and Hand-built 

Functional Stoneware 
& 

Custom Dinnerware 

Bob and Ann Crystal 
RR 1 Box 191 

Shoreham, Vermont 05770 
(802) 897-2071 

Reader Service Number 218 


AT THE EQUINOX, Historie Route 7-A 
PO Box 816 

Manchester, VT 05254 
(802) 362-3321 


A NON-PROFIT VISUAL ARTS ORGANIZATION SUPPORTING CRAFTS EDUCATION 
Circle Reader Service Number 113 


Robert M. Gasperetti 

FURNITUREMAKERS 



Hand-crafted 
hardwood 
furniture 
for the 

discriminating 
home owner 

or collector. 

• 

Select from 
our portfolio or 
allow us to 
custom-design 
a piece 
to meet your 
needs and 
desires. 


Box 242, Mt. Tabor Avenue 
Danby Village, VT 05739 
(802) 293-5195 

Reader Service Number 219 


FROG HOLLOW 
1 Mili Street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 388-3177 
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59 County Road, Calais, Vermont 05648 
800-743-4560 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


A LEARNING VACATION 
IN A VERY SPECIAL 
PLACE 


FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 
FOR THE ARTS & CRAFTS 
Dept. VL RR 1, Box 1041 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
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$18.00 s/h 


Vermont’s Largest 
Selection of Fine Crafts 
and Gourmet Foods 

The Vermont State Craft Center 
Windsor House on Main Street 
Windsor, Vermont 05089 
802-674-6729 for information 
1 -800-376-6882 for special orders 
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Circle Reader Service Number 170 


Spend a śummer week or two 
living and learning in a VERMONT 
country setting. Wide variety of 
courses. Send $2.00 for catalog. 


Circle Reader Service Number 164 


FOLDING ADIRONDACK CHAIRS 
LOVESEAT AND TETE-A-TETE 

Five separate styles of chairs, including folding love seats and tete-a- 
tetes. Available in pine, cherry, red cedar and white cedar, 
depending on style. Largest selection available. Assembled with 
weather-resistant bolts and screws. Instructions and hardware 
included. Shipped K.D. 

Chairs from $50 (plus $11 shipping) • Loveseats from $70 (plus $15 
shipping) • Tete-a-tetes from $90 (plus $20 shipping) • NYS residents 
add 7% • Rocking Chairs also available. 

JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 
(518) 548-5041 

Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Circle Reader Service Number 180 


Take a scenie ride to 
Trailside Gallery, high in 
the Green Mountains. 
Watch watercolorist Al 
Friedman at work and 
browse his gallery of 
paintings and prints. 
Located north of Rutland 
in Chittenden. Follow 
signs to Mountain 
Top Inn. 


Callery 
Studio 


Hours: Thursday Box 57, Chittenden, 

through Monday, 10 to 3, VT 05737 

or by chance. (802) 483-6058 

Cali or Write for a Free Brochure of Limited Edition Prints 


Circle Reader Service Number 146 


Willoughby Lakę 1917 

An image from the past, a contact print 
from an original 8x10 glass piąte, 
exposed in 1917. Hand printed and 
processed for archival quality. 

Print Size: 11x14, Image Size: 8x10 
$55.00. 

Credit Card by phone or send a check 
by mail. Please add $3.00 for s/h. V/MC 
accepted. VT residents add 5% tax. 

802-748-3421 

The Jenks Studio 

39 Main St., St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
Est. 1886. Circle below for 
information on other historie prints. 


Shakerand contemporary fumiture 
in solid naturat cherry and red oak, 
designed and joined by V 

Vermont craftsmen. 
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SECOND ANKUAL 

YERMONT OPEN STUDIO WEEKEND 

Memoriał Day weekend, May 28-30 

i^ver 100 artisans will open their studios to 
|Jthe public. Come see glassblowers, potters, 
^weavers, woodworkers and others at work. 
For morę information or a Vermont Crafts 

Guide, write: 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

RO. Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
or cali (802) 223-3380. 
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Solid wood fumiture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


“We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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SpringMeans 
ew Bears! 






Our bearmakers haven't been hibemating- tiiey've 
been busily hand-crafting the best teddy bears in 
the universe. Join us for a free tour of 
our very special factory and visit 
our Bear Shop to see the bears in 
their new spring outfits. "Reel in" 
a guaranteed friend for life! 



2031 Shelbume Road, Rt. 7 
Shelbume, Vermont 05482 

1-800-829-BEAR 
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VERMONT CRAFTS 

Continued from page 14 

ing single is $5,500. (Singles come in 
10 sizes, according to the rower's 
weight.) "Eights" cost from $17,000 to 
$18,000; team boats also come in dou- 
bles and ąuads. 

For information, contact King Boat 
Works, P.O. Box 234, Putney, VT 
05346-0234, tel. 387-5373. 

Fred Shell 

Prams, Dinghies and Kits 

By now, you're probably thinking 
that you must own a handmade 
wooden boat. If you have a bit of man¬ 
uał dexterity and a limited amount of 
cash, Fred Shell of St. Albans has a 
proposition: Using designs inspired by 
traditional Dutch vlets and Norwegian 
holmsbupram, Shell provides his own 
linę of wide-hulled sailing dinghies in 
kit form. Their pronounced curves are 
beautiful, they handle well and they 
are easy to build. 

ShelPs "boat in a box" leaves noth- 
ing to chance — he pre-cuts, bevels, 


and drills each strake, deck piece or 
raił. Then, before he mails a kit off to a 
customer, Shell actually assembles all 
the pieces (without glue). "Since 
they've been together, it is pretty easy 
to put it together the right way," he 
says. Under such a system there can be 
no surprises or misshapen parts later 
on. 

The boats are built right side up, 
working up from the fiat bottom, with- 
out elaborate molds or jigs. The 
owner/builder screws the pieces to¬ 
gether, glues them with epoxy, and 
then applies an extra fillet of sawdust- 
thickened glue outside the joints. 
Everything is labeled and marked with 
directional arrows — it's much clearer 
than parts for a plastic model of the 
Starship Enterprise — and there's a 
number to cali if you have ąuestions. 

The sprit-boom wooden masts of 
the smaller boats fold in half so they 
Ht neatly inside the boat. Quick to rig, 
they come with the kit, as does a 
sturdy Dacron sail that Shell stitches 
himself on an antiąue treadle ma¬ 


chinę. 

He madę his first boat from a kit 
when he was a teenager, and started 
his own linę 10 years ago. The most 
popular boat he sells from his home 
workshop a mile or two from Lakę 
Champlain is the 12-foot "Swifty," 
which "will piane on a reach, in a good 
breeze — while you stay in the boat 
dry." "Swifty" also comes in 13-, 14-, 
and 15-foot sizes. Other boats include 
the blunt-bowed little "Sea Shell 8" (at 
7 feet 10 inches) and the ketch-rigged 
"Marty" (9 feet). Larger boats, such as 
the "Great Blue Heron," with a pilot- 
style cabin, are also available. 

Sample prices: "Leif," a 7-foot sail- 
boat with an exterior keel, is $1,300 
finished, $625 as a kit; "Swifty 12" is 
$1,950 finished, $975 as a kit; "Great 
Blue Heron" is $7,200 finished, $4,100 
as a kit. For morę information, contact 
Shell Boats, RD 2, Box 289C, St. Al¬ 
bans, VT 05478, tel. 524-9645. & 


Elaine Keen Harrington regularly writes 
about crafts for Yermont Life. 
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Vermont 

Authors 

Yermont Books 


from a Vermont 
Publisher 


Fi 



FI LL DUTY 



The book all Vermont is reading 

Fuli Duty: 
Vermonters 
in the 
Civil War 

Howard 
Coffin 

$30.00 
hardcover 

"It is a remarkable story. And it 
comes alive as Coffin, through 
the most thorough research ever 
done on Vermont's part in the 
war, goes to great lengths to 
make the stories feel real." 

—Associated Press 

"Fuli Duty: Vermonters in the 
Civil War will be appreciated 
by anyone with an interest in 
the war, and cherished by 
anyone who loves Vermont." 

—Valley News 


Sketching 

Qicithuw Outdno 
in All 5 cttsons 

Outdoors 

in all 


Seasons 

*+ ij,' 

Jim 

_‘ . 

r ■ 

Arnosky 


$20.00 

paperback 

JIM A R N O S K V 


"Here's the perfect gift 
for...artists and naturalists 
alike."—San Francisco Chronicie 



The Countryman Press 
PC) Box 175 
Woodstock, VT 05091 
800/245-4151 
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Books 

V e r m o m t Interest 

By Chris Bohjalian 


Whose Woods These Are: A History of 
the Bread Loaf Writers' Conference, 

edited by David Haward Bain and 
Mary Smyth Duffy, text by David 
Haward Bain. Published by The Ecco 
Press, Hopewell, NJ, 1993. 384 pages. 
$40.00, hardcover. 

Family Drives, by Leland Kinsey. Pub¬ 
lished by The New England Press, 
Shelburne, 1993. 88 pages. $9.95, pa- 
perback. 

Fuli Duty: Vermonters in the Civil 
War, by Howard Coffin. Published by 
The Countryman Press, Woodstock, 
1993. 368 pages. $30.00, hardcover. 


T hree very different but eąually 
captivating books by Vermont 
authors appeared late last year, 
on subjects ranging from the rarefied 
air of a writers' conference to the 
smoky battlefields of Gettysburg and 
Antietam. 

The first is David Haward Bain's 
magnificent book Whose Woods These 
Are: A History of the Bread Loaf Writ- 
ers’ Conference. Among writers and 
aspiring writers there is an aura around 
Bread Loaf, a mystiąue that has less to 
do with the Vermont conference's dis- 
tinguished faculty or alumni — names 
like Frost and Irving and Gardner — 
than with the alleged Dionysian cul- 
ture of the conference itself. The dis- 
enfranchised wonder, their faces 
pressed close against the invisible 
glass that separates them from the 
conference, what really goes on up on 
that mountain in Ripton? 

Bain first arrived at Bread Loaf in 
1980, a nonfiction fellow from New 
York who dreaded the sort of reception 
he anticipated "a nonfiction writer 
[would] have at a conference primarily 
of poets and fiction writers." He 
leamed ąuickly he had nothing to fear: 
His two weeks have grown into a 13- 
year relationship with Bread Loaf. 

The book is morę than a study of the 
writers' conference, however, which I 
imagine would be heavy sledding for 
even professional writers with a vested 
interest in the goings-on — real or 


imagined — at Ripton in August. 
Rather, it is an extraordinary glimpse 
in words and pictures of some of the 
20 th century's morę accomplished 
writers as they came to Vermont for 
two short weeks a year. 

Whose Woods These Are is really 
two books. The first is a chronological 
exploration of Bread Loaf, beginning 
with Joseph Battell, the wealthy 19th 
century literary dilettante, innkeeper, 
and buyer of mountains who founded 
the Bread Loaf Inn and willed the prop- 
erty to Middlebury College upon his 
death, and ending with Bain's own 
moving recollections of his years at 
the conference. 

The second book, a joint effort of 
Bain and Mary Smyth Duffy, consists 
of photographs of Bread Loaf writers at 
worlc and play at the conference, and 
their recollections of the time they 
spent on the mountain in Vermont. 

The two halves form a whole that is 
a joy to read cover to cover, or to open 
at random and skim. There's Robert 
Frost playing softball, for example, the 
stocky, white-haired poet following 
through on his swing. And there's 17- 
year-old Truman Capote, looking a bit 
morę demonie than decadent as he re- 
clines on a settee in his plaid vest. Is it 
possible that the young Capote stood 
up to leave a Frost reading smack in 
the middle? Is it possible that Frost re¬ 
ally threw a book at Capote when he 
showed such disrespect? 

There's John Irving surrounded by 
groupies, and John Gardner with morał 
disciples. Julia Alvarez bumps into a 
nudę Harry Crews in the bathroom, 
Shirley Jackson overcomes "obesity, 
asthma, arthritis ... anxiety attacks, 
nervousness, depression, and writer's 
błock," to shine at the 1964 confer¬ 
ence, and Stanley Elkin athletically 
sings the Jerry Lee Lewis song "Shake, 
Baby, Shake" two decades later, de- 
spite an early manifestation of multi- 
ple sclerosis: his cane. 

Whose Woods These Are is by no 
means a frivolous book, however, for it 
highlights the serious naturę of the 
writer's craft, and the importance of a 
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good writers' conference. Bain ąuotes 
John Ciardi, the director of Bread Loaf 
from 1956 to 1972: "No great writer 
ever became one in isolation ... Some- 
where and sometime, if only at the be- 
ginning, he had to experience the ex- 
citement and intellectual ferment of a 
group something like this." 

Whose Woods These Are captures 
that excitement / and offers a rich and 
often mesmerizing taste of the two 
weeks each year when some of the na- 
tion's premier writers congregate on 
one smali mountain in Vermont. 

• 

I do not know if Barton's Leland 
Kinsey has ever madę a poet's pilgrim- 
age to Bread Loaf, either to Robert 
FrosLs cahin in the nearby woods, or 
to the annual conference itself. But he 
has been teaching writing for years in 
Vermont's Artists-in-the-Schools pro¬ 
gram, and has often encouraged young 
poets by gathering their work and 
printing it in smali collections. 

Family Drives, the second collection 
of his own work, has now been pub- 
lished, and it has emotional depth and 
resonance. The book is flavored with 
the imagery of rural Vermont, of barns 
- burning and huilt and in the back- 
ground of most farm work — of haying 
and swimming and fathers playing 
catch with their sons after their chores 
are done. But there are also poems that 
address life's universals: Families, for 
example, birth and death, "that old de- 
sire/to make art." 

Like another fine Vermont poet, 
David Huddle, Kinsey's voice moves 
freely between the gentlest of humor 
and irony, to a poignancy that is not at 
all sentimental. The title poem, "Fam¬ 
ily Drives," is a poetic litany of the sad 
fate that befell most family cars, and it 
is as wry as it is touching: 

My brother and sister and I set fire 
to the first family car I remember, 
a 1940 Ford my grandfather bought 
with some of the money he got 
for the million board feet of timber 
he cut out ofhis sugar bush 
ruined by the hurricane of ’38. 

We were playing in it in the yard 
and somehow the cigarette lighter 
caught fire, or the wiring behind. 

In the list of cars that lose reverse, 
fail to navigate black ice, blow up, roli 
over in fields, slam head-on into lum- 
ber trucks and are "shortened ... by 


YERMONT 


A Green Mountain Journey 



A Vermont Journey On Video 

Travel through time and seasons with VERMONT, A 
GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY. YoiTlI discover 
the story of Vermont, with legends 
of the RevoIutionary War, the Mor¬ 
gan Horse and the Railroads, and 
stops at historie sites and museums 
from the Bennington Monument to 
the Ethan Allen Homestead. This 
video of Vermont memories takes a 
sleigh ride, goes sugaring, rides 
through a covered bridge and morę - 
> all surrounded by the beautiful green 

1 Hour mountains. A perfect addition to any 
video collection! 

V ISA / MC / CHECK / MONEY ORDER 

$ 19.95 + $ 3.50 S & H (VT res. add sales tax) 



rroauctions 


OF V E R M O N T 

P O. Box 929-L, Williston, VT 05495 802-658-6554 
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< 3 ? cult % 

> JULY 8-10, 1994 

Norwich University, Northfield, VT y--* 



1 Major Quilt Exhibits 
• Contest • Appraisals 
• Fashion Show 
• Merchants Mail 
Workshops/Lectures with 
Helen Kelley, Virginia Avery, 

| Doreen Speckman, Mary Ellen Hopkins, 
Debra Wagner, Roderick Kiracofe, 
and many others 

Send ŁASE with 52<£ postage to: 

I VERMONT QUILT FESTIYAL 
Box 349, Northfield, VT 05663 
802/485-7092 
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Books By Phone 


In New Mampshire: I-800-675 3616 
All other States: I 800-624 8800 


/125,000+ active titles 
/ MasterCard. Visa & American Express 
/Books in stock are usualły shipped 
within 24 hours - special orders for 
books not in stock - no extra charge 
/Free quarterły catalog 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 9 am - 5:30 pm 
Wednesday & Friday 9 am - 8 pm 
Saturday 9 am - 5 pm 


dfeb 


The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

( 603 ) 643-3616 


Handcrafted in 
ash, cherry, oak, 
mapie and birch. 

Brochure available 


William • 

Browning 

Wtndsors 


By appointmcnt 
Ship via UPS 


187 Stevens Road 
Łebanon.NH 03766 
603 - 448-3662 
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BOOKS 


DISCOVER YOURSELE 
INVERMONT 

Bennington College Summer Programs 1994 

J UNE 18-24: ALUMNI COLLEG E 

Experimental and demanding program for alumni and non-alumni, includes 
literaturę, science, visual arts, musie, dance, drama. 

J ULY2-30: THE JUŁY PROGRA M 

Intensive, exploratory pre-college experience for high school students. Courses 
in performing arts, visual arts, dance, musie, science, math, writing, languages, 
and interdisciplinary studies. 

JULY3-30: BENN INGTON SUMMER WRITIN G WORKSHOPS 

Seminars, readings, and time to write in a community of kindred spirits. 
Fiction, poetry, nonfiction. 

For Information: 

Elena Ruocco Bachrach, Director of Special Programs, Bennington College, Bennington, VT 05201 
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VERMONT ACADEMY 

SAXTONS RIVER • YERMONT 05154 • 802-869-2121 


Vermont Academy is a coeducational, college preparatory boarding 
and day school enrolling 244 students in grades 9-12 and a limited 
postgraduate year. The village of Saxtons River is in the foothills of 
Southern Vermont. The school is located on a 525 acrc campus, 
forty minutes north of the Massachusetts border, and is approxi- 
mately two hours from Boston and Hartford and four hours from 
New York City. 

Since its establishment in 1876, Vermont Academy has emphasized 
character development as well as academic preparation for college. 
Students come from 23 States and 10 foreign countries. The average 
class size contains 10-12 students with an overall student-teacher ra- 
tio of 9:1. 98% of our graduates go on to four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. One-third of the student body receives scholarship aid 
based on demonstrated financial need. The 1994-1995 tuitions are 
$19,800 for boarding and $10,350 for day students. 

Vermont Academy prides itself in havmg an excellent balance of 
academics, athletics and activities. Organized clubs, visual and per¬ 
forming arts and numerous weekend activities are particularly 
strong. There are 26 different athletic programs for all skill levels in- 
cluding nationally recognized skiing and lacrosse programs. 


For catalog information write or cali: 
William J. Newman 
Director of Admissions 
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half," Kinsey offers a thumbnail biog- 
raphy of one Vermont farm family, 
and a glimpse of traditional rural cul- 
ture. 

His yersatility is further demon¬ 
strated by the pairing of "The Boy 
Whose Braces Stole the Show," a short 
poem about a boy whose braces pick 
up rock and roli and Red Sox games on 
the radio, with "The Fire," a series of 
four poems tracing the death and re- 
birth of one barn: 

We watched through the Windows 
As the hides of the bellowing ani- 
mals caught. 

They tried to shake the fhe off 
Till the heat madę their bowels 
burst. 

We covered our noses against the 
stench. 

My father ran to get his gun, want- 
ing to kill 

The animals before the flames , but 
he could not see 

Through the heat waves and only 
maimed. 

This is powerful stuff, one smali 
part of a collection in which every 
word feels precise and well-chosen. 

• 

There are no poets and few novelists 
in Fuli Duty, Howard CoffuYs well-re- 
searched history of Vermonters in the 
Civil War, but the voices Coffin has 
found in the letters and diaries of the 
Vermonters who helped repulse Pick- 
ett's Charge at Gettysburg or died in 
the comfields of Antietam are extraor- 
dinary. 

Beginning with Vermont's ante-bel- 
lum abolitionist tradition and moving 
through the war to Lee's surrender, 
Coffin documents the role individual 
Vermonters played in the conflict. The 
book's strength is Coffm's meticulous 
research, and the variety of voices and 
aneedotes he has uncovered. 

There is the fuli story, for example, 
of Vermont's "sleeping sentinel," 
William Scott, sentenced to die for 
sleeping on duty in 1862 and then par- 
doned at the last moment by President 
Lincoln. Coffin believes no one ever 
intended to carry out the execution or¬ 
der, based on his discovery of a letter 
in the papers of Vermont General 
William "Baldy" Smith that suggests 
Scott was merely an example to get 
new reeruits "to understand the re- 
sponsibilities of a sentinel, and the dis- 
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asters which might arise from a soldier 
in the picket linę going to sleep." 

Other fascinating stories include a 
gripping account of the role George 
Stannard's Second Vermont Brigade 
played at Gettysburg, first defending 
Cemetery Ridge against Confederate 
attack, and then outflanking General 
George Pickett's last, desperate charge, 
and routing the rebels. There is the sad 
tale of five members of Vermont's 
Equinox Guards, the Cummings broth- 
ers, all of whom died in the battle of 
Savage's Station, and of Elon 
Farnsworth's ill-fated cavalry charge,- 
the Vermonters were so badly slaugh- 
tered that after a while one Confeder¬ 
ate sharpshooter didn't even bother 
shooting soldiers, but fired into the 
horses instead because "he needed 
practice for deer hunting when he got 
horne." 

Vermont sent morę than 34,000 men 
to fight for the Union cause, one for 
every 10 residents. In Coffin's boolc, 
the 5,000 who died are offered a pro- 
found and moving eulogy. 

Books in Brief 

Homing Instinct, by John Connell. 
Published by Warner Books, New 
York, NY, 1993. 404 pages. $35.00. 
John Connell, founder of the Yester- 
morrow Design/Build School in War¬ 
ren, offers a thoughtful guide to build- 
ing a home that reflects the lifestyle, 
attitudes, and needs of the people who 
will live in it. In part a how-to book, in 
part a discussion of a new approach to 
architecture, Homing Instinct will 
help "hands-on builders and armchair 
architects alike ... to make informed 
decisions on every aspect of planning, 
designing, and constructing a home. ,/ 

Railroads of Vermont, Volume I, by 
Robert C. Jones. Published by the 
New England Press, Shelburne, 1993. 
349 pages. $50.00, hardcover. The first 
volume in a projected two-volume his- 
tory of railroading in Vermont tells the 
stories of 27 Green Mountain railroads 
— the Addison through the Hardwick 
& Woodbury. The book is illustrated 
with morę than 400 photographs and 
maps. ofr 

Novelist Chris Bohjalian lives in Lincoln. 
His new novel Water Witches, will be 
published this fali. 


& JUST PUBLISHED! 


A Taste of Spring 




The Sweet Mapie 

Life, Lorę and Recipes of the Sugarbush 

By James Lawrence and Rux Martin 
Photography by Paul O. Boisrert 

Did you know that Vermont mapie syrup is reąuired by law to be the thick- 
est possible? (Any thicker and it would start to solidify.) Anyone who has tasted 
the unmistakable flavor of genuine Venuont mapie syrup or thrilled to the colors 
of sugar maples in the fali wali enjoy this new book. Beautifully illustrated with 
96 fuli color photos from one of Vermont’s best-known photographers, 

The Sweet Mapie taps into such topics as the history of the mapie in native 
American cultures, the step-by-step sugaiing process, tips on backyard sugaiing, 
and 50 of the best mapie recipes, from maple-broiled scallops to maple-pecan 
scones. 224 pp., x 11. Paperboimd, SGS056 $19.95; Hardcover, SGH057 
$29.95 


For Fastest Serrice Cali 1-802-828-3241 

O?’ use the handy order form between pages 52 and 53 

VermontLife 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Wouldn't you rather buy directly from the mili? 



Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at Tnie 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Aluunon cS Con tempera ry 
Sty Leo in So/id Oak, Cherry, 

Mapie eS Pine 

Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebuiy, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 
I*.O. Box 125, Salisl>m \, YT 0ó7(> 1 ) • (cX02) 552-6(00 
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Fighting on the Frostline 

& O 



By Chris Granstrom 


S ometime in May, in a sheltered 
corner of my five-acre straw- 
berry field in Addison County, 
the first flower of the season 
unfolds. When I see it, I have to fight 
back a smali surge of panie. There is 
no morę time for planning, no morę 
procrastinating. From now until the 
last berry is picked, these plants will 
move on at their own pace, and it's my 
job to keep up: Ready or not, the sea¬ 
son is on. 

A day or two after I see that first 
flower there are a dozen morę. Ten 
days later, those first few blossoms 
have multiplied in astronomie propor- 
tions and my crop lies before me in 


rows and rows of white, one 
berry per flower — if I can bring 
them through the next 60 dan- 
gerous days. And of all the per- 
ils that can derail the transfor- 
mation from white blossom to 
red berry, frost is the one I fear 
most. 

I've heard of old timers who 
claim they can smell a frost 
coming. I can't smell one, but I 
listen — to the little radio by 
my bedside that's permanently 
tuned to the National Weather 
Service. There are a few phrases that 
jolt me awake if I hear them first thing 
in the morning. These rangę from 
"scattered frost possible in the shel¬ 
tered valleys of the Northeast King- 
dom ,/ to "frost likely in areas away 
from Lakę Champlain" to "widespread 
frost and freeze warning." I listen for 
this every day, but still we — the 
weather service and I — are some- 
times surprised. 

Like last year when we had a spell of 
mild, cloudy weather in late May. 
Then a cold front started marching 
down from Canada. Its arrival was an- 
nounced only 12 hours in advance. I 
woke in the moming and heard the re- 
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port: "Frost likely in areas where the 
sky clears after the frontal passage." 

My defense against frost during the 
blossom season is to sprinkle the 
plants with water throughout the cold 
night. When water freezes, it gives up 
a little heat. It's this heat, conducted 
through the ice, that protects the blos- 
soms from damage. The key is to al- 
ways keep fresh water landing on the 
plants, so that there is always some 
water in the process of freezing. 

But somehow I had been lulled into 
doing other jobs and hadn't set up the 
irrigation system. The kid who had 
been helping me hadn't showed up for 
a weelc. Now I had 12 hours to get 
ready. 

I hauled the pump to the edge of the 
pond, bolted on the intalce pipę, and 
started laying out the 30-foot-long sec- 
tions of aluminum pipę. My job was to 
lay out a grid of pipelines so that no 
plant was morę than 40 feet — the dis- 
tance the water would shoot through 
the air — from the sprinkler. I lifted 
each section of pipę over the side of 
the wagon where it had been stored for 
the winter and carried it to its place in 
the field, walking with long, awlcward 
steps over the rows. First I laid the big, 
five-inch mainlines across the ends of 
the fields. Then I went down the rows 
with the long runs of the two-inch 
sprinkler lines that branched off the 
mainline. I threaded a riser and sprink¬ 
ler into every second pipę down the 
row. This was a day's work, and I 
stopped for a quick supper. 

After supper, I checked the oil and 
water in the tractor, topped off the fuel 
tank, and hooked it onto the pump for 
a trial run. It took 50 grunting strokes 
on the primer before the impeller 
caught hołd of the pond water. The 
tractor lugged down under the load. I 
stood on the tractor seat and watched 
the sprinklers — one by one down the 
field — dribble, then spurt, then start 
to rotate as the pump pushed the wa¬ 
ter through the lines. When the water 
in each linę hit the end cap, the pres- 
sure surge burst through the sprinklers 
before they settled down to their work, 
covering the five acres in a gentle Cas¬ 
cade of drops. 

By this time the light was starting to 
fail. The air temperaturę had dropped 
15 degrees sińce morning, and the 
north wind was whipping away the 
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The Yermont Country Storę* 



"The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
famed Yermont Country Storę." Yermont Life. 


A Visit You'll Long Remeinber 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have two 
Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesque village of Weston. Our second 
storę with the popular catalog bargain attic 
is conveniently located right off of 1-91 in 
Rockingham. At both Stores you'11 find 
products you thought had long disappeared 
such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers and floursack towels as well as 
many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are 
hundreds of artifacts from the past - its like 
shopping in a museum. A visit you will 
remember long after you get home. 


We f ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Vermont Life . For almost 
50 years now, Vermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




OUR STORES: 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our original storę. 

Also the Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closecl Sundciys 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

□ SEND FREE CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
2442 Main Street 
Weston, VT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 
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YERMONT VIEW 



The Ernest Selection Of Scandinavian 
And Contemporary Fumiture In New England. 

' ‘ Over 40,000 sąuarefeet ofinnovative &furietional designsfor the home. 

_ danco_ 

scandinavian & contemporary furniture 

Mon-Thurs & Sat 1(V6 • Fri 10-9 • Sun 12-6 • Exit 21 offI-91, 'h mile North on 5 & 10 • W. Hatfield, MA • 413 247-5681 

Cali Toll Free 1-800-637-0238 



YERMONT'S NORTHEAST KINGDOM 



DISCQVER 
0«rKINGD9M 


Our Kingdom is only a few 
easy hours from major New 
England cities via 1-91 & 
193 and US Rts 2 & 5. 


SPRING in the 
Northeast Kingdom... t - 

you've never seen so 

many wildflowers or shades of green in the trees. 
^ Come and enjoy this unique region of Ver- 
mont with its sensational museum collections; 
excellent restaurants to suit everyone's tastes; a 
wide array of accommodations from 
bed & breakfasts and fuli service inns 
to quality motels; unique 
shopping opportunities 
from Vermont madę pro- 
ducts and crafts to antiques; and for the sports 
enthusiast there is hiking, biking, golf and morę. 
^ Discover Vermont's Northeast Kingdom today. 
For information contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber 
of Commerce 
Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 
St. johnsbury, Vermont 05819 
1 800 639 6379 

RMONT 

Paid in part by State of Vermont funds. 
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mist that tried to form over the warm 
pond water. The overcast that had 
hung over the country for days started 
to break up near the western horizon 
and, for a few minutes, the Iow sun hit 
the undersides of the clouds, lighting 
the whole farm in a yellow glow. I 
walked up and down the sprinkler 
lines, straightening a pipę here, tight- 
ening a joint there. At 8:30 p.m., I shut 
the tractor down and walked back to 
the house to put on some dry clothes, 
and to check whether Td be able to get 
any sleep before the freeze started. 

I tried to soak up some energy from 
a hot shower. When I came out, my 
frost sensor, set for 34°, was blasting 
its alarm. Outside the window, stars 
were sparkling. I put on wool socks 
and rubber boots, wool pants, a winter 
coat, hat and gloves, took a mug of hot 
coffee, and a strong flashlight. It was 
time to get back to work. 

Cold air is heavier than warm air 
and it settles into Iow places, which 
freeze first. In the lowest part of my 
fields, I laid a thermometer in the 
strawberry leaves: 31°. Strawberry 
blossoms have some sugar in their sap 
and don't freeze above 29°. I tumed the 
flashlight off. I could just hear my 
neighbor's rock band practicing in his 
cellar, a ąuarter mile away. Between 
songs, I could hear Otter Creek going 
over Belden Falls a half mile away. A 
car crossed "rattling bridge" two miles 
away. The headlights on the highway 
were thinning out. I was bouncing on 
my toes to stay warm. I shone my 
flashlight on the thermometer again 
and suddenly it showed 29°. For the 
rest of the night, I heard nothing but 
the roar of the tractor and the chick- 
chick-chiclc of 80 impact-sprinklers 
going round and round in the dark. 

As I walked through the fields 
checking the lines, I tried to time my 
steps to avoid taking a direct hit from 
the sprinkler, but water was flying 
everywhere. If I slowed down to avoid 
the sprinkler ahead, I'd likely hear the 
spattering of drops from another 
sprinkler on the leaves behind me. 
Too late. The water would rake over 
me. Before long, a thin layer of ice 
formed on my coat. If I found a clogged 
sprinkler nozzle, I would plunge a 
piece of heavy wire into the opening, 
dislodging the crud so that the water 
pressure could force it out. A leaky 
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joint would get kiclced to reset the 
pressure-sealed rubber gasket. When I 
thought it was all running smoothly, I 
went up to the house to get a dry pair 
of gloves. My family was asleep. 

At 3:15 a.m., with the temperaturę 
in the mid- 20 s, I shut the pump off 
and jogged 300 yards to a clogged 
sprinkler that had resisted every at- 
tempt to elear it with the heavy wire. I 
was racing to see if I could elear this 
sprinkler and get the system running 
again before the whole crop froze. 
Holding my flashlight in my teeth, I 
knelt before the blocked sprinkler and 
twisted it off with a pipę wrench. Once 
it was off, and without the water pres- 
sure behind it, my wire could push the 
obstruction out. A bit of skinned white 
flesh and bonę that seemed to suggest 
a tadpole fell on the straw between my 
knees. There was no time for a closer 
look. I spun the sprinkler back on, 
then ran through the night back to the 
pump. 

The stars rotated slowly as the ice 
thickened on the leaves and the flow- 
ers of the strawberry plants. The traffic 
on the highway had died. Finally the 
mountain ridge appeared against the 
sky in the east. When I was away from 
the tractor, I began to hear birdsong. 
The sky brightened, and early com- 
muters started on the road. After nine 
hours of irrigation, water was running 
in streams between the rows. When 
the sun finally came over the moun¬ 
tain, the ice-covered field exploded 
with light. The shadows from the trees 
around the field shortened as the sun 
climbed. When all the plants were in 
the sun, I climbed onto the tractor, 
slowed it to an idle, disengaged the 
pump, waited a minutę for the engine 
to cool, then shut it down. As I walked 
up to the house and bed I hung my 
head to lceep the sun out of my eyes. 

By midday I was out in the fields 
again, checking for damage. In only 
one smali corner that was out of reach 
of the sprinklers did I find the black 
cores of frozen blossoms. In the rest of 
the field, healthy flowers with lime- 
yellow centers nodded in the sun. 
Slowly I shed my worries along with 
my jacket and sweater until, finally, I 
could look up long enough to see that 
it was a glorious spring day. ofr 

Chris Granstrom writes and raises straw - 
berries in New Haven. 


Bed & Breakfast & So Much Morę 




SUGARBUSH INN ' 

and Country Townhomes 


luf ake the most ofyour summer—get away to 
Ir# Sugarbush Resort. Enjoy the charming, full- 
sen/ice Sugarbush Inn ora luxurious Country 
Townhome all your own from just $57*, in the beautiful 
setting of Vermont’s Green Mountains. As a Resort 
guestyou’11 receive preferred rates for our challenging 
and breath-taking 18-hole Robert Trent, Jones, Sr., golf 
course, or for any of our scenie 24 tennis courts. 

Cali 800-53SUGAR or (802)583-2301 
today for information and reservations 

*pp/nt/dbl occ/incl breakfast/plus tax. 
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Vermont’s First Continuing Care 
Retirement Community 


“Things are different for our childrens 

RUR 

generation than they were for us. Often 

>.yg 

they are caught between obligations to 

their own families and concerns for par- 

m t / uSt 1 

ents who are growing older. By deciding 

tt'MŁ Pn i 

to live at Wake Robin, we have given 


our children freedom from worry about 

W w 

our futurę. And we have a beautiful new 


setting in which to carry on everything 

Em 

thats important to us.” 

9 W W ' 

-Rita and Jim Hunt , Winooski , VT | 

i 


Independence and privacy. Security and companionship. 
Vermont’s first continuing care retirement community 

Now up and running in Shelburne! 

Over 75% of units are already reserved. 

Please send morę information about Vermont’s first 
continuing care retirement community to: 

Name_ 


Address 
City _ 


_State . 


Zip 


Telephone. 


-Age 


Mail to: Wake Robin, 200 Wake Robin Drive, 

Shelburne, Yermont 05482 

Cali: (802) 985-9400 or toll-free 1 (800) 462-0856 


YTLW 
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S OMETIME IN THE LATE 1760s, a 
middle-aged man named 
Jonathan Howard came up the 
Connecticut River and settled 
in the wilderness that was to become 
Vermont. 

In 1775, his 25-year-old son, Abijah, 
came, too. Abijah Howard toolc up 
land near his father, on the edge of 
what had already become the tiny vil- 
lage of North Thetford. He started in 
to farm. 

Eight generations later, Howards are 
still there, still farming. If you drive up 
U.S. Route 5 from East Thetford to 
North Thetford, you will see the 
Howard barn and one of the two 
Howard houses on the right, just be- 
fore the village. Another house is out 
of sight, on the left. A series of fields, 
one below the next, slope down to the 
Connecticut River. Howards have 
been using them continuously for 220 
years. 



Four generations of Howards on the family farm 
along the Connecticut River in North Thetford. 
Left, Rick Howard mends fences. 


By Noel Perrin 


Photographed by fON Gilbert Fox 


/ 
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Dick and Rick Howard, the father 
and son who run the place now, man- 
age it differently from the way 
Jonathan and Abijah did, to be surę. 
Very differently. In fact, the Howard 
farm has been through four distinct 
stages, and is now in some danger of 
entering a fifth. 

Stage one was a tree farm. When 
Abijah came up from Hebron, Con¬ 
necticut, he came into primeval forest. 
Everybody else in town was staring at 
trees, too. That included intellectual 
leaders, like the new minister. When 
the Rev. Asa Burton arrived in 1777 
(he was 26 years old, and one year out 
of college), he needed his ax as much 
as his Bibie. Like nearly all frontier 
ministers, he got a free piece of land as 
an inducement to settle. Burton was 
not pleased with his. 

"The land given me was wild," he 
later wrote, still grumpy when he re- 
membered all those trees. "Not one 
foot cleared." 

No similar complaint by Abijah 
Howard is recorded, however. If trees 
were the crop, he would har- 
vest them. One of his first 
acts was to build a sawmill. 

Or, rather, one of his first 
acts was to import the neces- 
sary technology for a 
sawmill. He did this the hard 
way, there being no easy way 
at the time. In the middle of 
winter, he walked up the 
frozen river from Connecti¬ 
cut, pulling a heavy sled. On 
the sled were the waterwheel 
for his mili, and an iron crank 
to be the control rod. Both 
survive; they have been res- 
cued from Gun Broolc and 
now lean against the left- 
hand Howard house. 

Life in the forest town was 
comparatively simple. Mr. 

Burton held Sunday services 
in his humble 20-by-30-foot 
log church. The townspeople 
(adults only) paid taxes of 
three shillings a person — but not in 
cash. They paid in red sąuirrel heads, 
at two pence the head. That comes to 
18 sąuirrels for a year's taxes, or about 
a sąuirrel every three weeks, and that 
left a larger share of the local nut crop 
— chiefly beech mast and acoms — for 
a fast-growing population of pigs. 
These were pigs of the forest, not pigs 
of the pen. Every single Thetford town 
meeting for the first 22 years debated 
the ąuestion of loose pigs. 
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The American Revolution came 
along, and the 300 or so people now 
living in Thetford built five block- 
houses where they could take refuge 
from war bands of Indians, and from 
British soldiers. One of these block- 
houses was on Abijah Howard's farm. 

Meanwhile, the axes rang and rang, 
and the acreage of cleared land grew 
steadily. By 1796, there was a new 
lcind of tax in Thetford. No longer a 
forest tax, payable in sąuirrels, but a 
field tax, payable half in cash and half 
in either wheat or flax. Stage two had 
begun. 

Like most farmers then and now, 
the early Howards were far too busy to 
sit around keeping journals, or writing 
newsy letters to cousins bacie in Con¬ 
necticut. Few precise details survive 
about the Howard farm 150 to 200 
years ago, and most of those concern 
the owners rather than the land. Abi¬ 
jah died when he fell through the floor 
of his mili in 1818. He was 68 years 
old. His son Abijah, Jr., was a town se- 
lectman in 1820. Another son, Salmon 


Howard, was a captain in the War of 
1812. One of his many grandsons be- 
came first an Episcopal minister and 
then president of Norwich University. 

Abijah III practiced law on Thetford 
Hill, was head trustee of Thetford 
Academy — and then went west to 
help settle Oshkosh, Wisconsin. His 
brother Ichabod took over the farm. 

But if little survives about the 
Howard land in particular, much is 
known about Thetford farms in gen¬ 


erał. They were rapidly growing in 
size. By the time Salmon got home 
from the war, there were 4,100 acres of 
cleared land in town. There were 298 
oxen, a thousand cows, and 300 horses. 
No one was bothering to count sheep 
yet; they were present, but they were 
too unimportant to count or to tax. 

The typical farm was a subsistence 
operation. The family grew and madę 
almost everything its members wore 
or ate. They picked up a little cash by 
shipping butter and cheese to Boston 
in the winter, when the snowy roads 
were most driveable, and butter least 
likely to spoił. Almost every family 
picked up a little morę cash by putting 
family members to work in the grow¬ 
ing number of water-powered mills. 
Abijah and Abijah, Jr., of course, had 
been getting extra income from a mili 
right along. 

That was the second stage: the gen- 
eral-purpose farm, run on land that 
only yesterday had been trees. 

Around 1830, the third stage began, 
and this one lasted a long time. It 
lasted until within the mem- 
ory of the senior Howard now 
living, Frederick Howard, fa¬ 
ther of Dick, grandfather of 
Rick. 

There was a boom in wool. 
Plastic clothing didn't exist 
yet, and the ąuality of your 
winter coat or your spring 
jaclcet depended heavily on 
the ąuality of the fleece it 
was madę from. High-class 
Merino sheep had arrived, and 
woolen mills were springing 
up everywhere. The price of 
Vermont wool doubled be- 
tween 1827 and 1835. The 
number of cattle in the State 
dropped by 30,000 during the 
same period. That was be- 
cause farmer after farmer was 
converting his place to a 
sheep run, lured by those 
wonderful prices for wool. 
You could get 57 cents a 
pound in 1835. 

"When Dad was a boy," says Freder¬ 
ick Howard, "we kept a couple of hun- 
dred sheep." That would have been in 
the 1880s. These sheep did not usually 
live on the home farm, with its few 
acres of corn and wheat, and its level 
pastures along the river. Sheep can and 
do thrive on hillsides. Right across the 
river were lots of hillsides, in Lyme, 
New Hampshire. "Everybody on this 
Street," says Fred Howard, "kept a 



Rick and Fred Howard, grandson and grandfather, 
zualk the farm road that connects the family's fields and 
meadows. Right, aerial photo shows the Howards' 
fields rolling down to the river. At center are the remains 
ofthe bridge to Lyme, New Hampshire, over which 
the Howards once drove their sheep. 
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The Farm Grows — 
and Shrinks 

Like almost any farm 

with a long history, the Howard 
place has changed size many 
times. Abijah's original purchase 
was about 130 acres. It dropped 
radically when Abijah, Jr., Split 
the place between two of his chil- 
dren: his son Ichabod and his 
married daughter Clarissa. When 
Clarissa and her husband sold 
their half and moved west, some 
prime agricultural land passed 
out of the family. For a while. A 
century later, in 1958, Fred 
Howard was able to buy it back. 

There have been many other 
additions and subtractions — but 
the generał trend has been up- 
ward. Today the farm, including 
woodland, fields and pasture, is 
roughly 975 acres. 

There's a famous poem by the 
Vermont poet Walter Hard about 
land acąuisition. The main char- 
acter in it is a middle-aged farmer 
in Bennington County. First this 
man buys a smali pasture on the 
eastem side of his farm. Then a 
woodlot to the south. Then a 
miserable bit of ledge on the 
north side, with nothing but 
scrub pine. 

At this point a curious neigh- 
bor can't stand it any morę, and 
asks why he is getting all these 
parcels. His answer forms the last 
linę of the poem: "Don't like 
t'have folks ownin' land next 
t'mine. That's why/' 

This feeling, common even 
among farmers who are struggling 
through hard times, is one of the 
chief reasons that the Vermont 
landscape has stayed open and 
beautiful. 




back pasture on Smith 
Mountain in Lyme Center." 

There were no cars speed- 
ing through Lyme or Thet- 
ford in either 1835 or 1885. 

In both years it was a simple 
matter to drive your flock 
off the mountain, down to 
the river, over the now- 
fallen North Thetford 
bridge, and so into the barn- 
yard for shearing. Then you 
collected your money. 

Toward the end of the 
19th century, the bottom 
dropped out of the Vermont 
wool market. Some farms 
went under, notably in New 
Hampshire. What most Ver- 
mont farmers did was to 
shift to dairying, and thus 
the farm entered stage four. 

At that time the head of 
the Howard family was 
Roger Strong Howard, Fred's 
grandfather. He was born in 
1845, when the sheep indus- 
try was booming, and died 
in 1918, 20 years after it 
ended. By any standard, he 
was a prominent man: se- 
lectman in the town, repre- 
sentative in the Vermont 
legislature. True to family 
tradition, he had a lumber 
business as well as the 
sheep. 

Nevertheless, in 1900 he 
went bankrupt. When his 
son got married and toolc 
over the farm in 1903, one of 
the things he toolc over was 
a $5,000 mortgage. How did 
he pay it off? With difficulty. At home 
there were the dairy cows that had re- 
placed the sheep. In the winter, when 
dairy farming is least onerous, he 
would talce his team and haul loads of 
boards from the surviving sawmills in 
Lyme to the railroad siding in North 
Thetford. Often enough, he and his 
horses would be Crossing the bridge at 
6 a.m. on a subzero morning. A good 
lumber estimator, he scaled woodlots 
for people. In the summer, when dairy 
farming is most onerous (all that hay 
to get in), he did contract work for 
other farmers. Sometimes he took his 
horses seven miles across town to har- 
vest grain on the Judd farms on Gove 
Hill. 

Old Roger Howard kept right on 
working, too. "My grandfather was 
some active," Fred says. Those were 


handmilking days. In his 70s, Roger 
would, for example, millc all the cows 
on holidays, so that his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law could get to the town festiv- 
ities. 

Until the 1920s, the Howards never 
milked morę than 20 cows, and until 
1940 they farmed entirely with horses. 
That year Fred Howard came home 
from Worcester, Massachusetts, where 
he briefly worked for a millc company 
(he was 26, about like Abijah, two cen- 
turies earlier). Fred came home to 
marry Antoinette Grace Pepin in the 
Howard farmhouse, and to farm with 
his father. That year they bought their 
first tractor, a Model A Farmall. To 
pay for the tractor — you can't breed 
the neighbor's — and to pay the now 
entirely cash taxes, Fred and his father 
ran an insurance business on the side. 
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Today there are no horses at all, 
but there are a great many cows. 
Dick Howard, the present farmer, 
has no hired man. He and his 24- 
year-old son, Ricie, milk 60 Hol- 
steins, feed 40 calves, and look af- 
ter some 30 bred heifers unaided. 
Weil, except by Fred Howard, who 
like his grandfather is some active. 
Weil into his 70s, Fred is out in the 
barn each morning at 3:30 to start 
the milking. There is no relief. 
Dick once said to me with a 
straight face that he was thinking 
of shutting down for 10 days over 
Christmas — hut a dairy farm, of 
course, can't shut down for even 10 
hours. 

With a total cattle population of 
143, the work is so constant that Dick 
and Rick can't possihly do outside 


One of the remaining Howard fannhouses, 
built in 1850 . Above, Rick Howard harrows 
before planting another crop ofcorn. 

work for extra money, as so many 
Howards have done in the past. Dick 
used to run an excavating business, 
but that was before he took over man- 
agement of the farm in 1986. Roberta 


Howard, however, Dick's 
wife, is the town clerlc of 
Thetford. Martha Howard, 
one of their three daughters, 
is assistant town clerk. With 
milk prices currently so Iow 
that farmers work their hun- 
dred-hour weeks morę or less 
to stay even, Roberta's job is 
important in keeping things 
going. "I do miss helping with 
the calves," she says. 

What does the futurę hołd 
for this 220 -year-old farm? 
Who lcnows? Right now, the 
Howard place is as beautiful 
as it has ever been, with its 
many green pastures sweep- 
ing down to the river. Dick 
and Rick cannot lceep up their 
present pace forever, but nonę 
of the Howards relish the idea 
of simply stopping. 'Td hate 
to see all this good land go to 
waste/' Dick says. 

The Howards are about as 
American a family as it is pos- 
sible to be. On one side there 
is the long linę of Vermont 
farmers. On the other side, on 
Roberta's side, there is city 
experience — she grew up in 
Boston. There is also a con- 
nection with an even earlier 
past than Abijah. Roberta is 
part Indian. She, her son, 
Rick, and daughters Martha, 
Melissa Howard Malloy and 
Miranda Howard Martin are 
officially enrolled as Native 
Americans. 

If the Howard land goes 
back to trees, it will have 
come fuli circle. Stage one and stage 
five will be the same. And there 
will be some irony in the partly In¬ 
dian owners being forced to watch 
this happen, even as the whole fam¬ 
ily worlcs to keep the farm alive. 

But it is not elear that it will hap¬ 
pen. People who walk up frozen 
rivers pulling waterwheels don't 
give up easily. Sheer grit may keep 
the farm going. Longer rangę, it is 
possible that the United States gov- 
ernment will modify its present dis- 
astrous farm policies, and so allow 
farming to survive in the face of 
high-pollution agribusiness. Mean- 
while, there are beautiful pastures to 


see in North Thetford. 




Noel Perrin lives in Thetford, where he 
has written about rural life for 30 years. 
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By Eliot Tozer 

Photographed by Alan L. Graham 




f all the plants that grace 
the dooryards of Vermont, 
lilacs cali up the richest feel- 
ings. Their beauty inspires both joy 
and melancholy. 

Crowned with flowers of violet or 
white, suffused with a heady fra- 
grance, they certify springi arrival and 
herald the fuli days of summer. And 
yet they haunt us. Walt Whitman 
thought of them when Abraham Lin¬ 
coln died: "When lilacs last in the 
dooryard bloomed ... I mourned and 
yet shall mourn with every retuming 
spring." And T.S. Eliot celebrated 
their resurrection with an uneasy am- 
bivalence: "April is the cruelest 
month, breeding/Lilacs out of the dead 
land, mixing/Memory and desire ..." 

This is the Common Lilac — botan- 
ical name Syringa vulgaris — a shrub 
that grows to a height of 20 feet, 
clothed in deep green, heart-shaped 
leaves. The flowers, or inflorescences, 
reach their peak of bloom in late May 
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Vermont’s L0112; Love Affair 

u 

With the Uncommonly Beautif ul Lilac 

J 


in Southern Vermont and early June in 
the Northeast Kingdom, just in time 
for schoolchildren to decorate veter- 
ans' graves for Memoriał Day. 

Why are lilacs so popular in Ver- 
mont? "Because," says Dan Cohen, 
owner of Dooryard Lilacs nursery in 
Greensboro and former vice president 
of the International Lilac Society, 
"they are so easy to grow and are 
hardy and last for 150 years. What 
could please a true-blue Vermonter 
more? ,/ 

"People are always stopping by and 
telling me they know of an old aban- 
doned house with a lilac that has 
grown on, untouched for years, no one 
to mulch it, no one to water it, and it 
blooms every year," he says. With a 
laugh, he adds, "Sometimes they say 
that it's better than my modern hy- 
brids. ,/ 

There are 23 species of lilac found in 
the wild. Over time, these have inter- 
bred to produce hybrids, and the prog- 


eny of these hybrids evolved into new 
varieties. Man has produced his own 
cultivated varieties, or cultivars. To¬ 
day, there are morę than 2,000 vari- 
eties. Of these, 500 — bearing evoca- 
tive names like 'Nocturne,' 'Juliet/ 
and 'Bluebird' — are available for sale 
or as gifts from dedicated enthusiasts. 

Perhaps the most famous lilac hy- 
bridizer was the 19th century French- 
man Pierre Victor Lemoine. Lemoine^ 
influence was so great that some peo¬ 
ple still cali all improved lilacs 
"French Lilacs," but many of today's 
magnificent cultivars are the work of 
breeders around the world. 

Although the lilac is one of our 
most beloved plants, it is not native to 
the Americas. Two species, Syńnga 
vulgaris and Syńnga josikea, are na- 
tive to Europę, the rest to the Orient. 
The Common Lilac came with the 
first settlers, a remembrance of the 
homes they'd left behind. The French 
planted lilacs on Mackinac Island, 


Jean Kerle, whose father's 
love for lilacs caused the 
Hameshest lilac collection 
in Randolph Center to 
bloorn. Left, the white lilac 
'Vestale' is a faoorite at 
Hamesbest. 
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J^i/osC żywne 

(From the Rutland Daily Herald, 

May 29, 1929) 

N ow is the brief season of the 
lilac bush, modest and endur- 
ing symbol of the depth and 
permanence of New England tradi- 
tions. It has given a name to color, 
perfume, poems, songs, story. 

Translated into many languages, its 
name is upon the lips of millions in 
many lands. Yet it remains unspoiled 
by such widespread famę. It is still 
the sturdy, wholesome dooryard em- 
blem of the New England home. 

With what eager anticipation has it been planted at the threshold of 
new, bravely begun homes. 

With what poignant grief has it been left behind for long, bitter mi- 
grations from whose hardship and loneliness homesick thoughts have 
turned in anguished longing. 

To what strange and distant homes have its roots been trans- 
planted, there to grow blossoms and, in turn, be abandoned again. 

On this very day in mountain pastures and along deserted roads, 
over the graves of dead homes bloom the lilac bushes planted by the 
founders of those pioneer households. Many of those graves would be 
otherwise indistinguishable, their timbers long sińce buried, their cel- 
lar holes filled in and grassed over. 

Were it not for the steadfast lilac bush, there would be nothing to 
marle that here once dwelt human souls who shared happiness, sor- 
row, hope and despair. 

Who lived there, whither they went or what their adventures no- 
body knows. No descendants make annual pilgrimages to remember 
and decorate these forgotten graves of the homes of ancestors. But 
each year at this season, the lonely, faithful lilac bush blooms again 
and lavishes its sweetness in memory of the hands that planted it. 



Lilac blossoms offer their spring 
beanty at Shelbume Museum, 
and. below. at Hamesbest. 



Lilac Time" was written by William H. Field, publisher of the Herald. 

The newspaper runs it on its editorial page every May. 
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Michigan, in the 1630s, some of which 
survive. The Dutch planted lilacs in 
New Netherlands in 1649. 

One of the earliest mentions of lilacs 
in American horticultural literaturę is 
the entry for April 2, 1767, by Thomas 
Jefferson in his Garden Book : "Planted 
lilac at Shadwell." In March, 1785, 
George Washington recorded in his di- 
ary that he was transplanting lilacs at 
Mount Vernon. 

The best guess is that lilacs arrived 
in Vermont early in the 19th century, 
perhaps at Brattleboro with English 
settlers from Massachusetts and Con¬ 
necticut, perhaps at Pownal with the 
Dutch. In the intervening 150 years, 
they have spread to the corners of the 
State. In "Prominent Lilac Collections 
of North America," a recent list pro- 
duced by the International Lilac Soci- 
ety, four of the 30 collections men- 
tioned were in Vermont. 

Everyone knows a house where 
lilacs bloom, things of beauty to be en- 
joyed in passing, but that 7 s not the 
way of your true lilac fancier,- he stops. 
Then, he approaches slowly, all senses 
alert, pausing long enough to take 
pleasure first in the shape of the bush, 
which varies depending on the variety. 

Then comes the beauty part. "To 
enjoy a lilac," says Orville Steward, 
who has morę than 200 at his hillside 
home in Plymouth, "you must look 
closely at the individual flower." 

Florets at the bottom of the inflores- 
cence open first, and sińce the color of 
the bud is often different from that of 
the open floret, the flower seems to 
change color as the blooming pro- 
gresses. 'Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson 7 
changes from deep blue to violet, and 
'General Sherman 7 from pale pink to 
creamy white. Thus, at the midway 
point, inflorescences are sunbursts of 
blue and violet or pink and white. The 
best time to see a lilac is when the in¬ 
florescences are half open. 

7 Silver King, 7 on the other hand, 
shows two colors when fully open, 
whitish blue petals with a silvery re- 
verse. 'Albert F. Holden' has deep pur- 
ple petals with a silver reverse. 

Then there's the sport 'Sensation, 7 
the rogue lilac found at a Dutch nurs- 
ery in 1937. Its florets are a strong red- 
dish purple, bordered in white. Frilly. 
"Women love it," snorted Steward, 
"but I think it 7 s the ugliest lilac in the 
world." 

Granted, lilacs have drawbacks. 
Some grow too tali. They are ex- 
tremely susceptible to mildew. And 
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their bloom period is agonizingly 
short. But their fans are dedicated to 
them and to their scent. 

True lilac Wers prune their plants 
to the height at which they can bury 
their noses in the inflorescences. "I se- 
lect first for fragrance," says Steward, 
who has grown lilacs for 40 years. 
'Lilarosa' has the firm, lilacy scent he 
likes and is doubly blessed because its 
florets are long and delicate, opening 
up the inflorescence. What's morę, he 
says, "It flowers well every year." 

What should the beginner buy? 
"Start with Syringa vulgaris," says 
Steward. "It has the richest scent and 
is so easy to grow." When the beginner 
becomes a connoisseur, he added, he'll 
go for the blues, the aristocrats of the 
kingdom: 'Ami Schott/ 'Blue Ice/ 'Sat- 
urnale/ and 'Wedgwood Blue.' In Ply¬ 
mouth, Steward has at least one of 
every one. 

Philip Hodgdon grew up in the early 
decades of this century on a farm in 
Cabot called Hamesbest after the 
poem, "Travel east, travel west/After 
all, hamesbest/' There were always 
lilacs in the dooryard, and when he 
moved to Randolph Center to teach at 
Vermont Technical College, he dug 
them up and planted them at his new 
home, also called Hamesbest. They be- 
came the nucleus of a huge collection 
that has been open to the public sińce 
1983. In the intervening 10 years, morę 
than 800 visitors 
have dropped by to 
ooh and aah. 

Hodgdon ac- 
ąuired many of his 
favorite lilacs at 
the auctions of the 
International Lilac 
Society, some from 
Arnold Arboretum 
in Massachusetts, 
and some from 
friends. After he 
died, his widów, 

Gertrudę, now also 
deceased, cared for 
them as a remem- 
brance for "all who 
knew him." His fa- 
vorite was 'Ves- 
tale,' a single white 
with huge florets. 

The family planted one on his grave. 

If you visit Hamesbest (see page 52), 
you'11 see 127 different varieties, 
planted in free-form beds and under- 
planted with forget-me-nots and other 
spring flowers. Plants are grouped by 


compatible colors, blues and purples 
together, with whites as counterpoint. 
Every plant is clearly labeled. 

Jean Kerle, one of two Hodgdon 
daughters who care for the legacy, 
pointed out that there are few suckers 
at the bases of the plants. "Mother was 
so eager to share them she was always 
giving them away," she said, "except 
when the church was raising funds, 
then she sold them." There are a lot of 
Hamesbest lilacs in Randolph Center. 

Kerle's favorite is the favorite of all 
lilac Wers: "The one I'm loolcing at," 
she said with a laugh. Turning serious, 
she mentioned 'Dr. Chadwick,' a low- 
growing pinie with open inflores¬ 
cences. She admires it partly for its fra¬ 
grance, partly because it was named 
for Dr. Louis Chadwick, a nationally 
known arborist and Ohio State profes- 
sor emeritus who grew up in Randolph 
Center. 

Jean's sister, Ruth Buchanan, also 
likes low-growing bushy plants such 
as 'Assessippi.' Asked about her prefer- 
ence in color, she gave the standard re- 
ply: "One of each," and laughed. 

Both lilce 'Oakes' Double White,' 
with its intense sweet fragrance and 
double flowers. As the lilac has 
evolved, naturally and with the help of 
hybridizers, florets have changed. In- 
stead of the normal four petals, many 
have five or six or morę, up to 23 on 
the astonishing white 'Rochester.' 

Morę interesting 
still are the hose- 
in-hose florets, one 
floret inside an- 
other, like stacked 
cones. 

When Jean Kerle 
married and moved 
to Granville, Ohio, 
she followed the 
tradition of those 
early householders 
who went west 
from Vermont 100 
years ago and took 
suckers from the 
most cherished 
plants, 'White 
Swan,' 'Palibin,' 
and — of course — 
the Common Lilac. 
Lilac colors run 
from white through violet, blue, pink, 
magenta and purple, though there is 
also a pale yellow named 'Primrose.' 
It's rare, but Hamesbest has one and 
some commercial nurseries sell it. 

Lately, according to Dooryard Lilacs' 


The Two Most-Asked 
Lilac Questions 

"Why won't my lilacs bloom?" 
tour goers at the Shelburne Mu- 
seunTs annual Lilac Sundays are 
surę to ask their guide, Horsford 
Gardens' 

Charlie 
Proutt. 

"You 
haven't 
waited 
long 

enough," is 
his charac- 
teristic an- 
swer. Some 
lilacs 
won't 
bloom for 

Greettsboro. 

several 

years. Also, lilacs need fuli sun 
and they'll sulk if their feet are 
wet. 

"Deadheading," plucking off the 
season's shriveled blooms in 
hopes of encouraging next year's 
blossoms is the second most popu¬ 
lar subject. "Do I have to dead- 
head?" people ask Proutt. "Heli, 
no!" he replies, sweeping his arm 
toward the hundreds of lilacs 
scenting the spring air. "Do you 
think the museum Staff deadheads 
all these?" Research has indicated 
that deadheading makes no differ- 
ence in the amount of bloom. 


Dan Cohen, people are asking for 
"darks." He offers 'De Miribel,' a sin¬ 
gle dark violet with blue overtones, 
and 'Monge,' a dark purple single. But 
he thinks gardeners should also look 
for pinks and blues. They are spectac- 
ular at half-bloom with rich dark buds 
looming from the top of the inflores- 
(Continued on page 52) 


A Sucker Borne 
Eyery Minutę 


z 7 

oO'//f 


/ ilac suckers are easy to ob- 
tain and transplant. They stem from 
single roots that grow off the main 
rootball of a lilac bush. To claim 
your own . simplyjam a shorel into 
the ground between the main part 
oj the bush and the sucker to cut the 
connecting root. Then dig up the 
sucker with its section of root , and 
plant it elsewhere , in Juli sun and 
well-drained soil. 
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Daffodils, Peacham, Alan L. Graham 


PRING IN Vermont starts as hard as the 
farnily car at 40 below. There's nothing 
pretty about mud season, and every Vermonter 
knows why T.S. Eliot called April "the cruelest 
month." 

Yet what those first rare days of late March 




Is St i 11 Uncerta i 11 
Aih! IV1u<l is Evervwhere 


and early April lack in beauty, they 
make up in anticipation. Ice is melt- 
ing; sap is rising; the light is brighter, 
warmer, and lasts longer. Hope has become 
part of the landscape. We have madę it 
through another winter, and may yet hear the 
peepers sing again. 



Peacham, Alan L. Graham; left , Adamant, Paul O. Boisvert 
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Ewell Pond, Peacham, George Cahoon Jr. 


After the frozen drought of midwinter, the 
sudden springtime presence of fresh-flowing 
water brings an infusion of vivid energy 
back to the Vermont countryside. The rattling 
gush of a snow-filled brook, the limpid rippling 
surface of the local pond, the rhythmic dripping 


of the eaves, the water trickling down each Street 
and lane are all evidence that spring, if not yet 
fully here, is at least on the way. 

The robins still shiver on our wet, brown 
lawns; dirty snowbanks leer from beneath the 
evergreens. The air is chilly and woodland trails 
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are still too wet to explore. Deep snów still lurks 
halfway up the mountains. 

But sweet-smelling mapie sap bubbles in the 
pan, and columns of steam from busy sugar- 
houses can be seen on a dozen neighboring hills. 
Down by the brook, the year's first timid blos- 
soms poke their way out from beneath last fall's 
half-decayed brown leaves. Kids come in at night 
covered with mud instead of snów, and the 


SuGARBUSH IN FAIRFIELD, KlNDRA CLINEFF 



swamp down the road is fuli of jeering redwings. 

Imperceptibly, profoundly, the great wheel of 
the year has turned a tiny notch, and everything 
is new once again. — T.K.S. 


Tulips, Woodstock, John Lynch 
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Capturing a Community s Life on Film 



OM HE weekly Heiald of Randolph covers the little towns in the hilly upper reaches of 
the White River, in the heart of Vermont. Even Randolph, the biggest town in the 
area, has fewer than 5,000 people, but as the newspaper's photographer over the 
I past seven years I have found morę than enough materiał to keep me busy and 
challenged. 

My work is shaped by my lifelong love of light, color and form. It is informed as well 
by my love of people. I am fascinated by others' stories. To come to see life, in part, 
through the eyes of another is a joy. 

The everyday events in the lives of people all around us are ultimately very signifi- 
cant. This is true of the most common happenings or stories: two geese make their nest 
beneath the village bridge, an 82-year-old woman soars above Sugarbush in her first 
glider flight, a child walks away from her mother on the first day of school, a homeless 
man lives from day to day in his pickup truck, a Jersey heifer wins a blue ribbon at the 
Tunbridge World's Fair, people band together to form a free 
health clinic — everyone's story, each community event, holds 
within it the transcendent. 

Though I also paint and write, there is no medium that morę 
effectively and ąuickly communicates the power and meaning 
of people's lives for me than photography. This is especially 
true of the black and white photography I do for The Herald. 
The graphic intensity of the colorless image can impart a timeless ąuality to the story 
being told, whether it's the story of an individual's face or of a devastating fire. 

For my paper and its readers I go out into the world each week using my cameras to 
capture moments of joy or pain, of hope or beauty, of humor or surpnse. I'm asked to 
have eyes that see and then to communicate that yision. What a great prmlege! 




We arranged the photo 
of an arm grappling 
with the steeple clock 
of Bethany Church in 
Randolph, left, in 1990 
to help folks remember 
to reset their clocks for 
daylight-saving time. 
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The third devastating fire to hit Randolph's downtown in seven months 
broke out at 5:15 p.m. on July 6,1992. We'd just gone to press with our weekly 
edition, and I spotted the smoke while buying groceries. I would be 
photographing Randolph's worst fire of this century for the next nine hours. 
Early in the evening, Randolph Center fireman Al Floyd was deploying 
trucks and firefighters when I photographed him on Main Street. 

Right, Megan, a three-year-old Grand Champion Milking Shorthorn, gets 
a blue ribbon kiss from owner Kylie Daniels, 14, at the 122nd 
Tunbridge World's Fair in 1993. 
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Mud Season is a major event in Braintree, where the only paved roads are the State 
highways. In 1993, April 1 was a publication day for us, and we decided to have a little 
April Fool's fun. The towing crew is from StockwelFs Garage on Braintree Hill. 

The driver of the buried car is Jack Drysdale, former editor and publisher of 
The Herald. The car is in fact nothing but a roof, with glass, that we paid to have 
removed from an aging auto by a local garage. We ran the picture on page one with 
10 other completely fictitious stories, and people believed lt. Did you? 


These kids were happy 
to perform for my camera 
in August of 1988 at 
Silver Lakę State Park in 
Barnard. 
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Heading up School Street in Randolph, I saw the prom 
gown hanging from the porch of a Victorian house. 

It was early May, and there was still a bit of snów lying 
in shadowed spaces. As I stood on the porch to take 
the picture, a warm breeze lifted the dress gently. I cali 
the photo "Spring Dance." 

Below, Gilbert Parker of Montpelier brought his 
grandchildren Lindsey and Wesley to the Tunbridge 
World's Fair in 1992. Taken with a Widelux panning 
camera, this picture seems to capture the invisible 
connection between them. 





















































I took tliis photograph at one of Randolph's annual Chandler Musie Hall dance recitals. 1 love the 
Degas-like composition and the different ways the younger and older dancers anticipate their 
entrances. Chelsea Kmght, the girl at left, will be going to college this fali, but in the picture 
she continues to await her cue, just as she did on that spring night six years ago. 
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Williston's annual Fourth ofjuly paradę embodies one ofthe things that makes 
the town so popular: a strong sense of community. 
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II Mis fon Is a Great Glace to Lice; 
also ni the Path oj Wal-Mart and Booming Burlington 

O O 

Whats a Town to Do? 


TP , 1S P^adise," wrote young Thomas Chittenden, a Connec 
soldier of fortunę, when he first set eyes on the splendor of 
northern Vermont's Winooski River valley in 1764. 

Col. Chittenden was pursuing Indian raiding parties the year before New 
Hampshire Governor Benning Wentworth chartered 24.030 ar.rps dnna 


wimsLuii s nistonc central village. 



The town Chittenden shaped in its infancy, 
however, now nestles next to metropolitan 
Burlington, Vermont's most populous and 
fastest growing area. It is at the center of the 
burgeoning county that bears Chittenden^ 
name, and observers watch as Williston strug- 
gles to balance its growth with its identity as a 
once-rural town. 


mute to Burlington, Montpelier, and Burling¬ 
ton International Airport. Within its bound- 
aries are dairy farms, trails for hikers, moun- 
tain bikers and cross-country skiers, and a lalce 
with beach and boating access. There are vol- 
leyball leagues at the school, book discussion 
groups at the lihrary, a computerized indoor 
golf course and Saturday night country-west- 
ern dances at the Armory. 


For the 5,000 people and 500 husinesses who 
cali it home, Williston's allure is as multifac- 
eted as the town itself. Its jewel is a traditional 
mid-19th-century village replete with red 
brick Greek Revival town offices, church, and 
several period homes. The library, elementary 
school and Stovepipe Corners one-room 
schoolhouse sąuare off around the gazebo on 
the green. 


With all these attributes and community 
events, Williston may seem rural and idyllic. 
But its position in the path of development has 
some residents worried. 


The Williston Whistle, the town's free news- 
paper (motto: "To lceep you in tune"), arrives 
semi-regularly in everyone's mailbox. A 
farmeTs market selling organie produce sets up 
its tent Saturday mornings at Taft Corners. 


Surrounding the village center are rolling 
fields, forests, and farmland in which housing 
developments are sprouting lilce mushrooms. 
Just two miles west, Route 2 widens to four 
lanes as traffic whizzes through the booming 
and controversial Taft Corners intersection to- 
ward Hinesburg, Essex Junction, Burlington 
and points beyond. 


Jeannette Perry, 36, grew up next to the rail- 
road traclcs in North Williston. Her great- 
grandparents lived there when North Williston 
was a thriving whistle stop from which farm- 
ers working on the rich Winooski River inter- 
vale shipped animals, crops and butter by raił. 
She still feels the rumbie of the few trains that 
pass, hut she and her husband, Steve, also feel 
the pressures of growth. They are seriously 


Williston has neighborly people, Iow taxes, 
an excellent school, and a convenient com- 


By Stephen Mease 
Photographed by Paul O. BoiSYERT 
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he Taf t s Farm development seeds farmerfarmland with a new crop ofWilliston residents. Opposite, top, the Toion Hall; 
dou>, the steeple of the Williston Federated Church, wtth Mt. Mansfield in the distance. 


onsidering moving to a morę rural part of Vermont. 

"It's tough to think about leaving," she says, "but I used 
o be able to ride my horse and ski in this great, huge loop 
p past the Chapman farm, over to the Clark farm and 
round back to the Miles farm and circle back through the 
roods where Williston Woods [a housing development] is 
ocated. It was a two- to three-hour joumey. 

"But God forbid I try to ride through Williston Woods on 
, horse nowadays. We might get horse poop on the pave- 
nem." 

"It's a beautiful little spot/' says Perry, "but my womes 
ire that they are going to eventually develop the field in 
ront of my house. Ali they need to do is run city water and 
>ewer down here and all that will happen. 

It wouldn't be surprising. From July of 1991 to July of 


1992 alone, the Planning Commission approved construc- 
tion of 258 housing units in seven subdivisions. Late last 
year the town school board proposed a moratorium on con- 
struction of new homes until it could solve school over- 
crowding problems. The Planning Commission has limited 
residential building on agricultural land. 

For morę than 15 years, real estate broker Nancy Jenkins 
has been moving people in and out of Williston, where a 
typical single-family home sells for $130,000 to $200,000. 

"My first impression of Williston was that it was way 
out in the country," she recalls. "Today, there is an abun- 
dance of upper-middle class homes. I see people moving 
here because they think it's a suburban community to 
Burlington. They're looking for convenience to the Inter¬ 
state, shopping and schools," she explains. "Williston is a 
















popular town." 

And it's popular with busi- IS 
nesses, too. The 700 acres im- 
mediately surrounding the Taft 
Corners intersection of routes 2 
and 2A may be Vermont's 
hottest piece of real estate. Ever 
sińce 1962, when Interstate 89 
bisected the town and its Exit 
12 turned the fiat, inviting land 
of the old Taft farm into a spec- 
ulator's dream, everyone from 
the governor on down has had 
something to say about the 
town's futurę. 

Since 1976, the Pyramid 
Company, the Syracuse, New 
York, firm that has built 
sprawling shopping malls 
around the Northeast, has been trying 
unsuccessfully to gain permission to 
build Mapie Tree Place, a 477,000- 
square-foot mail, at Taft Corners. In 
the meantime, enterprises ranging 
from national franchise restaurants 
like Friendly's and Ponderosa to gas 
stations, a Chinese takeout restau- 
rant, a lumber company, banlcs, office 
buildings and chain motels have lo- 
cated around the four corners inter¬ 
section or nearby. 

The crowning touch came in the 
fali of 1990, when the nation's largest 
retailer, Wal-Mart, picked Taft Cor¬ 
ners as the site of its first Vermont 
storę — a 246,000-square-foot combi- 
nation Wal-Mart and SanTs Whole¬ 
sale Buying Club with 1,400 parking 
spaces. But that project, like the Pyra¬ 
mid Mail, is opposed by a Williston 
citizens' group and has yet to be ap- 
proved. 

Ali these businesses, and others, 
along with the Chittenden Solid 
Waste District's interim landfill and 
the once-stalwart IBM help keep 
Williston's tax ratę one of the lowest 
in Chittenden County. 

But Williston is at a critical stage, 
says Selectman Carter Smith, a special education teacher 
at the town elementary school who has lived in Vermont 
for 22 years and Williston for 13. "There is a certain point 
in the growth of a town where you have to add support ser- 
vices. Right now we have a town manager and a volunteer 
fire department. If we grow much morę, we will need morę 
expensive Professional police and fire protection. We're 
iust at that threshold." Those increased public expenses, 
he points out, could boost taxes and cost Williston the very 
economic advantage that makes it attractive. 

Meanwhile, Taft Corners has become the battleground 
for attempts to shape Williston's futurę. The town's com- 
prehensive plan, currently under review, calls for combin- 
ing retail, residential and commercial uses there in a vil- 
lage setting. 


"Some people say it won't work, but I don't think it's 
too unrealistic for people to live in a place where they also 
shop and worlc/' Carter Smith says. 

Wal-Mart s drive to locate at Taft Corners turned into a 
national story last year, when the entire State of Vermont 
led the list of "America's 11 Most Endangered Places" is- 
sued by the National Trust for Historie Preservation. 

The Washington, D.C., nonprofit group, whose mission 
is to protect the nation's historical and cultural resources, 
said Vermont faces a national problem it called "Sprawl- 
Mart," which it described as "uncontrollable large-scale 
development ... that saps the vitality from traditional 
main streets ... and destroys open space." 

Governor Howard Dean termed the listing a "wake-up 
cali" and ordered a study of the impact Wal-Mart would 
have on Williston and at a proposed site in St. Albans. 

The endangered" designation focused attention on 
Williston. Williston Citizens for Responsible Growth, the 
1,000-member grassroots group challenging both Pyramid 
and Wal-Mart, heard from a bevy of national magazine, 
newspaper and television reporters. Editorial writers from 
Brattleboro to St. Albans held forth on the subject. The 
Bennington Banner 


wrote that Vermon 
ters need to "walce up 
and smell the coffee, 
before it's overpow- 
ered by the exhaust 
fumes." The Rutland 
Daily Herald coun- 
seled that "Vermont 
communities need to 
be willing to chart 
their own futures and 
to stand up to unsuit- 
able development." 

Jeffrey Davis, who is orchestrating the Wal-Mart project 
and who hopes to profit as Wal-Mart and Sam's landlord, 
said Wal-Mart would not obliterate Vermont's heritage! 
"We're not talking about Peacham or Grafton or Derby. 
This is Chittenden County. This is the 20th century," he 
told The Burlington Free Press. Davis, 41, owns 230 acres 
in Williston alone, mostly in the Taft Corners area. 

He calls the National Trust "an elitist group trying to 
tell Yermonters what they should do with Yermont." He 
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Taft Conters has been called Vermont's hottest piece 
ofreal estate. A 477,000-sipiare-foot Pyramid Mail 
has been proposed for the open land near 
the lower right quadrant of the intersection. 
Vermont's first Wal-Mart conld be built notfarfrorn 
the lower left ofthe photo, next to Interstate 89. 
Right, former Selectman J. Ward Johnson has seen 
town controoersies come and go. 


thinlcs roughly the same thing about Citizens for Responsi- 
ble Growth, which continues to challenge the legality of 
Wal-Mart's Act 250 permit and Planning Commission ap- 
provals. 

As co-presidents of Citizens for Responsible Growth, 
Steve and Linda Bradish say the core of the group's mission 
is the belief that growth in Williston should match the 
scalę of the community, and that Williston, because it is so 
desirable, can afford to encourage diverse, mixed-use devel- 
opment that improves community life and creates high 
ąuality jobs. 


■fl 
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"Some projects just don't fit with a 5,000 population 
town/' says Steve Bradish, 54, a consultant and retired Con¬ 
tainer ship executive who returned to his native Williston 
in 1990 after a 30-year absence. 

Jeffrey Davis predicts CRG will eventually run out of le¬ 
gał gambits. "It's not developers like me that have madę 
Wal-Mart the success it is across the country; it's the peo- 
ple who want to shop there. And people in Vermont want 
to shop there," he says emphatically. 

Last March, the lingering disagreements over Taft Cor- 
ners turned the selectboard elections into a contentious 


Stephen Mease, an editor at The Burlington Free Press, has lived 
m North Williston for six years. He wrote ahout Vermont’s elu- 
sive catamount in the Winter 1992 issue of Yermont Life. 


referendum on growth. Not sińce the first yellow "Don't 
Mail Williston" bumper stickers appeared had the issue so 
split the town. Six candidates — three each in two camps 
based on their development stances — ran for three seats. 
This produced "an all-or-nothing situation," Town Man¬ 
ager Bert Moffat said, ensuring that the new board would 
swing in a single direction rather than incorporate diverse 
views. The three candidates who favored a morę measured 
approach to growth lost by a slim margin. 

Strong opinions on town issues are not new to Williston. 
"When I was selectman for six years, the big thing was 
whether or not to have a full-time road department," says 
J. Ward Johnson, 65. "That used to raise the hackles of peo¬ 
ple." The current growth rift, Johnson says, "is the biggest 
one in my memory. I guess it is because we have become 
the focal point for newcomers. They move here wanting to 
get away from things like Wal-Mart and it just follows 
them." 

Everyone feels it's important that citizens are active and 
vocal, but you hate to pit neighbor against neighbor ... 
you doiTt get very far in a smali town if people don't get 
along, says Johnson, who has been town moderator for 
morę than 10 years and whose Route 2 dairy farm has been 
in the family for morę than five generations. 

As Williston continues to grow, some believe its futurę 
may rest on its ability to hołd onto the small-town sense of 
community that has brought it through other difficult 
times. 

Ruth Painter, who lost her bid for a selectboard seat last 
year, has lived and worked in town 
for nearly 40 years. She remem- 
bers that it took time to get over 
the divisions left from the fight 
against Pyramid Mail in 1977: 
"Time helps to heal the wounds. 
People don't want to be angry, and 
through a series of smali gestures 
and good times, people do get over 
their deep-seated differences of 
opinion." 

Being a good neighbor seems a 
tradition difficult to maintain in a 
morę urban setting, the 66-year-old 
Painter observes. "It's easier to be 
neighborly if you have some roots 
in town but, as things change, what 
you really need are people with 
open minds and a willingness to reach out to others." 

Williston is an absolutely wonderful place to raise chil- 
dren, that's why we came here 39 years ago. That's what 
people are looking for. We wanted to be connected with 
other people and Williston did all of that for us then, and it 
still does," Painter said. 

She knows that from experience. Last year, she recalled, 
when her tomatoes were ripe and still on the vine, her 
neighbor offered to do the canning chores if Painter pro- 
vided the jars. Those folks offered to help. We don ; t nec- 
essarily agree on whether Wal-Mart is good for the town 
and she probably didn't vote for me in the election, but we 
can still be good neighbors." c o? 
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THE EMBLEM OF HOME 

Continued from page 35 

cence and lighter tints in the already- 
open florets below. And while the 
darks seem to disappear at twilight, 
the pinks and whites catch what there 
is of the fading light and seem to glow. 

As a treat for his family, Cohen has 
planted 40 pinks and whites en masse 
beyond his pond so they can see both 
the plants and their reflection. 

He is fascinated not only by lilacs 
but by his customers. 

"I know a lot of lilac lovers," he 
said, laughing, "and sometimes they 
can get pretty greedy. Why, some of 
these guys, in their 70s, drive around 
Vermont with a collapsible shovel in 
the trunk, and when they see an aban- 
doned farmhouse — they hope it's 
abandoned — they stop and dig up a 
sucker." 

By good luck, Cohen has been able 
to acąuire some rarities, 'Etna/ a vol- 
canic single that may take six years to 
bloom, then "Pow!" explodes in a 
shower of purple, and 'Chris/ a dense 
single purple produced in 1963. "But/' 
he said, "the king of my life is 
'Znamya lenina/ a spectacular red sin¬ 
gle with huge inflorescences. It domi- 
nates all the plants within 50 feet." 

About 40 years ago, Electra Have- 
meyer Webb, founder of Shelburne 
Museum, just south of Burlington, 
wrote to a friend: "Weil, lilacs and 
morę lilacs, that is all the news I have, 
but the place looks well with them ... 

I do not regret getting them up and, if 
they live, they will be a sight not seen 
here in Vermont." They did live and 
they aie a sight seen in few places. 
There are morę than 400 bushes on 
the museum grounds, representing 
some 90 varieties, from deep purple to 
lavender, blue, pink, and white. Unfor- 
tunately, they are not labeled and 
there is some confusion about whether 
that stunning blue is 'Mrs. August Bel- 
mont' or 'President Lincoln.' 

If you want to see them, go on Lilac 
Sunday, almost always the third Sun- 
day in May (see right, A Lilac Tour). 
It's a Victorian holiday with many vis- 
itors in costume and lots of musie and 
crafts and picnicking. 

"And that's perfect," said Charlie 
Proutt, owner of Horsford Gardens in 
Charlotte, who leads three tours of the 
museum's collection on Lilac Sunday. 
"Lilacs were used a lot by Victorians. 
I They screened their houses with 


Dutchman's Pipę and put a lilac at the 
corner. The porches were so high the 
blossoms were at eye level." 

Proutt, whose own nursery sells 11 
kinds of lilacs, ends the tour, which 
takes about 45 minutes, by leading his 
charges into a grove of tree lilacs. 
"Here's a different kind of lilac," he 
says. But no one can find it until he 

tells them to look up. 

• 

Like all good traditions, Vermont's 
lilacs grow on. Planted by new Ver- 
monters or by Vermonters many 
decades past, thriving next to newly 
built homes and ones two centuries 
old, the lilac remains, as William H. 
Field put it in the Rutland Herald 65 
years ago, the faithful spring blossom 
that "lavishes its sweetness in mem- 
ory of the hands that planted it." 

In addition to horticulture, Eliot Tozer 
has written about musie and the weathei 
for Vermont Life. 

A Lilac Tour 

Orville Steward's Lilac Collection, 
Plymouth: From Route 100 south of Ply¬ 
mouth, take 100A east to the Calvin 
Coolidge Historie Site in the village of 
Plymouth. Turn left (the Plymouth 
cheese factory is on your right). Go up 
the hill one mile, staying straight, ignor- 
ing the fork to the right. The Steward 
house is the fourth on the right after the 
fork. It's white with brown trim. Visitors 
welcome at lilac time. 672-3841. 

Hamesbest, Randolph Center: From 
Interstate 89, take the Randolph exit 
(Exit 4), turn east onto Route 66, and 
drive to Randolph Center. In the center 
of the village turn right, then take the 
first right (opposite the white church). 
Hamesbest is the second house on the 
left, a red brick house. Ruth Buchanan, 
457-3351. 

Dooryard Lilacs, Greensboro: From 
Willey's Storę in Greensboro, take the 
East Craftsbury Road, and travel 4.5 
miles (2 miles past Highland Lodge). 
Turn right on Shadow Lalce Road (just 
before East Craftsbury Village). Go 1.5 
miles, down a short hill and take a sharp 
left. Second house on left. Dan Cohen, 
586-2801. 

Shelburne Museum: Seven miles south 
of Burlington on U.S. Route 7. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. This year's Lilac 
Sunday will be May 22, and includes a 
visit from the International Lilac Society 
and lectures on lilacs. 985-3346. 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you’11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
gallenes, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcoming the traveler 
and local restdent with fine dining and comfortable 
lodging. Home of the Vermont Fly Fishing School. 

The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Vermont Shirts. 

37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1-800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 
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dresses 1 
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) I infant 


1 departmcnt 

sweaters 1 


/ boys dress 

girls to 

size 14 
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4 1 Central 
Woodstock. VT 
802-457-3345 

- I 6 casual wear 

boys sizes to 7 
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Beautiful Jewelry • Fine Crafts 
Ingenious Presents 


Open 7 Days 
15 Central St. 
Woodstock, VT 
05091 

802-457-2480 
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SUICIDE sixM elliolt neujman 


ADULT LIFT TICKET 

$29.50 

hdidays, reg. 
season weelcends 


$10.00 $16.00 

Any weekday weekdoys łhru 2/28 

in March weekends in March 


OrSKIFREE 

when you stay with us any night Sunday 
through Thursday. (Holidays Excluded) 

Wfoodstocktó 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reseruations and Information. 
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estate & fine jewelry 


cen|ial 5|ree| ° uioocblocli, veimon| 
602-4572344 
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When people say 
we’re 




Woodstock i 
Farmers* 
Market - 


we say, 
‘Why, thanks.” 

• Fruits & vcgetables 

• Take-home meals 
• Great dcli sandwiches 

• Specialty groceries 
• Fresh seafood 

• Home-baked breads 
• Vermont food products 
* Plants for home or garden 


Open Year Round 

Routc 4, Woodstock, Yermont • 457-3658 



Discouer 19th centuryfarm life 
at one of this country's 
premier agricultural museums 

• engaging farm life exhibits 
• award-winning restored farm house 
• working daiiy farm 

Open daiiy . May 1 Oct. 31. lOam - 5 pm 
Woodstock. Yermont • 802/457-2355 
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Yisitthe Historie Villages of 
Ariington & Shaftsbury & Sunderiand 

Visit the Vermont that lives in your imagination ... visit Shaftsbury, Sunderiand and Ariington hometown of famous American 
artist and illustrator Norman Rockwell. These villages provided a backdrop against which Rockwell could say, Vemiont is inspi- 
SonTo my “He chose this area to settle in from 1939 to 1953, residing in two different houses on the banks of the famous 

^The same special world that surrounded Rockwell still exists very much unchanged for visitors to explore today. Picturesąue 
farmland, covered bridges over meandering rivers, scenie bike routes, wilderness hiking paths, four spired, steepled churc , 
country roads lined with wildflowers and boundless natural beauty are here. 

This year the Ariington Chamber of Com- 



HILL 

FARM 

I-N-N 

50 acres of 

farmland on thefamed Battenkill River amid spectac- 
ular mountain views. Enjoy 90 years ofVermont tra- 
dition,full country breakfast, 
and warm hospitality. 

Regan & John Chichester, Innkeepers 
RR2 * Box 2015 * Ariington, VT 05250 
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Sercing the Ariington 
area sińce 1969 


Old-fashioned Ethics- 
Modern Service 

Let us help you 
find your special 
place in Vermont. 
Why drive farther 
for the vacation or 
retirement home 
of your dreams? 

Historie Route 7A 
Ariington, VT 05250 


Cali Mary deBrun (802) 375-2208 
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West Mountain Inn 

Ariington, Yermont 05250 



Visii a special 
“Peace of 
Vermont” and 
experience 
the finest in Yermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 


For reservations cali 802-375-6516. 

B RESTAURANT OPEN TO THEJ ł UBUC_ 
Circle Reader Service Number 187 


merce will sponsor a celebration of their 
early history with “Ethan Allen Days - Fun 
with the Green Mountain Boys.” Ariington 
was home to Ethan and Ira Allen, the Green 
Mountain Boys and other notable Revolu- 
tionary leaders. Roasts, a paradę, a historie 
battle reenaetment, an Early American 
crafts fair and other community sponsored 
events will highlight the weekend-long fes- 
tivities, June 3-5. 

We invite you to bring the Vermont that 
lives in your imagination to life. Visit our 
countryside, our shops, our inns, lodgings 
and restaurants, or perhaps our Ethan Allen 
Days events. You’11 have an “illustration in 
your memory to treasure forever.” 

To Manchester 



Pool • Air Conditioning • Cable TV 
Phones • Fireside Room 


On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 
Ariington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 
1-800-348-5294 
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To Bennington 


the chocolate barn 



Two floors of f ine antiques and Americana unique- 
ly combined with 56 varieties of hand-dipped 
chocolates. Our famous fudge, solid chocolate 
figurines, a mouthwatering and memorable shop! 
Open daily. We ship. Historie Route 7A, Shaftsbury. 
(802) 375-6928. _ 
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Inn on Cwered Bridge Qreen c. 1792 
Fourier Home of Norman Rockwell 


Country Willows c. 1850 
An Histońc Yillage Landmark 


Celebrate 

the lOOth Birthyear 
Annwersary of 
Norman Rockwell 
in his Vermont 
Hometown of 
Ariington 1938-1954 
-Non-smoking- 

Rumi West Ariington Ariington ^Historie 

( 800 ) 726-9480 ( 802 ) 375-9489 (800) 796-2585 ( 802 ) 

Carrying on a family’s tradition of innkeeping. 




Distńct 

375-0019 
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Wandering Willoughby 


By Julie Becker 

Photographed by Alan L. Graham 


S TANDING ON THE 
northern shore of 
Lakę Willoughby 
looking south on a 
elear day, you see the 
plunging ledges of rounded 
Mount Pisgah on the left 
and whale-shaped Mount 
Hor on the right. No won- 
der this narrow, six-mile- 
long lalce in northeastern 
Vermont is often called 
the "Lucerne of America. ,/ 

Willoughby may not be 
Switzerland, but it's a 
beautiful and breezy lalce 



Lakę Willoughby's curuing shore and dramatic mountains 
are instantly recognizable. 


with an air of mystery. Carved by the 
glaciers that shaped Hor and Pisgah, it 
is 300 feet deep in places, and although 
its changing moods may be frightening 
to some, others are enticed. 

"When I go away, I always want to 
come back," says Sherry Pyden. 
"There's a draw. There's something 
here that's very strong, very mystical." 

Thus attracted, in 1985 she and her 
husband, Ken, moved from Michigan 
to Westmore, the town that stretches 
along Willoughby's east shore. The fol- 
lowing year they bought Fox Hall, a 
sturdy nine-bedroom house overloolc- 
ing the lalce's western shore, and then 
spent the next two years converting it 
into the outstanding bed and breakfast 
inn it is today. 

Built around 1895 as a "honeymoon 
house" for J.G. and Ava Peene, Fox 
Hall has rounded turrets at the front 
corners and morę than 50 Windows. It 
loolcs morę lilce oceanfront property in 
Maine than something you'd find in 


the Northeast Kingdom. According to 
legend, f.G. Peene didn't lilce the 
rounded corner rooms, so he built an- 
other big house just down the lane. 
Morę lilcely, the Peenes moved be- 
cause Ava had a lingering illness, her 
legs were wealc and she wanted a house 
with an elevator. Whatever the reason, 
Fox Hall was purchased by the Kee- 
waydin Corporation in 1921, and 
shortly afterwards Keewaydin founded 
Camp Songadeewin, a girls camp that 
thrived on the bluff overloolcing the 
lalce until the 1970s. 

In the early days, hoards of campers 
arrived at the train station in nearby 
Barton each summer, traveling in spe- 
cial Pullman cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, De¬ 
troit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Each 
year, the girls eagerly awaited their 
first glimpse of the camp. Approaching 
Lakę Willoughby in the camp van, 
they saw Haystaclc Mountain looming 
on the horizon beyond Westmore. 


Nearing the lalce, they 
turned down a dirt road 
paralleling the shore. Soon 
they saw the familiar 
stone pillars on the left 
and cheered at the site of 
Songadeewin, or "Gentle 
Wind," their home for the 
next eight weelcs. 

The camp owned a mile 
and a half of shoreline on 
Willoughby, a perfect set- 
ting for swimming and ca- 
noeing. There were stairs 
and a long winding path 
leading down the steep 
hillside to the water. Girls played field 
hoclcey, hiked, rode horsebaclc, and 
learned archery, baseball, tennis, vol- 
leyball, arts and crafts, drama and na¬ 
turę lorę. They hung out, ate their 
meals in the open-air rec. room, and 
slept in smali white cabins lined up on 
the edge of the hill. 

Across from the rec. room, standing 
on a foundation of boulders, stood Fox 
Hall, the proud, symmetrical building 
that became the camp office and guest 
house for visiting parents. 

After Songadeewin closed in 1976, 
the property was left idle and soon 
loolced lilce a ghost town. The cabins 
were slumping and the stairs leading 
down to the lalce had nearly rotted 
away. Fox Hall looked forlorn — paint 
peeling, porch sagging and foundation 
losing its grip. But better days came 
with the Pydens, who fell in love with 
the building and gave it a new life. 

They shored up the foundation, 
Continued on page 58 
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Dining & Lodging Guide • Dining & L 


Sometimes our guests 
say it best: 

u Just whał we were looking 
for...an inviting inn with 
excellent food 

Than/cs for the beautiful 
memory!” 

“We were treated like kings. 


Clove:T/imL 


Woodward Road 
Mendon, VT 05701 


Wed love to have 
you visit us too. 

Sue & Harris Zuckerman, 
Innkeepers. Cali us. 


802-775-2290 or 800-752-0571 
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the Charm of a Vermont 
Country Inn, with the Service 
)f a Top Quality Hotel! 

► Free Deluxe Continental Breakfast 

► Indoor Pool, Jacuzzi, Fitness Center 

* Spacious rooms with spectacular mountain views 
» Fireplace lobby with sunken living room 

. Free local calls, HBO, ESPN 

* FREE Airport Shuttle 



100% Satisfaction Quaranteedl 

(802) 655-6177 
1-800'HAMPTON 


Savor OurMenu Farę, 
or Feast on Your Old Favorites! 


• Delicious Steak, Seafood, Pastas, Salads, and morę 

• Nightly Specials and Homemade Desserts 

• Serving Lunch, Dinner, and Sunday Brunch 

• Right Next Door to the Fiampton Inn! 



Exit 16 on 1-89, Burlington/Colchester, VT 



N 


V 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 

Inn & Restaurant 
Dorset, VT 05251 

802-867-4455 


O, 


Jim & Linda McGinnis 
Innkeepers 


THERH ARE OTHER 
CHOICES BUT THERE 
IS NO COMPARISON 

Locatcd only minutcs 
from Manchester, the 
Barrows Housc offers 
lodging in our 1804 rnain 
inn and scvcn historie 
buildings along with 
gourmet dining in our 
greenhousc or cozy tavcm. 
Open ycar-round. 

Grcat for families. 

Special Mid-week rates - 
$60. per person, dbl. occ. 
Includes a four-course 
dinner and fuli country 
breakfast.® Cali for rcscr- 
vations and information 
1-800-639-1620 

*'graluitirs and lax addilional 
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The Newhart show madę us famous. 

But, it’s the way we welcome our guests 
that you will always remember. Cordial 
pub, cozy rooms and fine country farę. 

4 WAYBURY INN ¥ 

Routc 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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Babies, Kids §t Romance! 

Vermont's Famous Family Resort 
on Lakę Champlain 


Inn & 27 fireplace cottages. Mile pri- 
vate lakeshore. Heated indoor & out- 
door swimming pools. Extensive 
sports and activities; all meals. Seven 
separate Toddler-to-Teen programs. 
Infant care, too! Lower May/June/ 
September rates. Color brochure & 
package rates. 802-868-3301. 


IsKthe tyler place 

on Labę Champlain 

Rox 42, Highgate Springs, VT 05460y 


ESCAPE TO A 
VERMONT MOUNTAINTOP 
HlDEAWAY 



THE ESSENCE OF VERMONT HOSP1TAL1TY 

A warm welcome awaits you at our mountaintop Coun¬ 
try Inn All rooms with fuli private bath & TV; many 
with flowered balconies & panoramie yiews. Ęnjoy can- 

hoarH/ inlrv hrPAkf3StS With OL11* 


walking & wilderness hiking; heated pool; golf & t 
available. Attractive packages. 

J>Q Box 26 Bolton Yalley, VT 05477 1-800-395-6335, 


In Yermont: 

BOLTON VALLEY, VT 05477 

The Black Bear Inn. Friendly mountaintop 
country inn. Rooms with fuli private bath, 
balconies, and views. Fuli country breakfasts 
and candlelight dinners featuring freshly 
baked breads & pastries. Miles of woodland 
walking & hiking trails. Guided naturę walks 
available. Heated pool. Golf & tennis nearby. 
Attractive packages. PO Box 26, (800) 395- 
6335. 

COLCHESTER, VT 05446 

Fairfield Inn by Marriot. Enjoy a fresh. com- 
fortable room with king or two double beds, 
free HBO/ESPN, thick, thirsty towels, a swim¬ 
ming pool, complimentary Continental break¬ 
fast and, famous Marriott hospitality. All of 
this for a very relaxing ratę. 15 South Park 
Drive, (802) 655-1400. 

Hampton Inn Hotel & Conference Center. 

All the charm of a Vermont country inn. 

Clean, ąuiet, affordable rooms with traditional 
New England decor and beautiful mountain 
views. FREE Continental breakfast, local 
phone calls, HBO and ESPN, airport shuttle, 
indoor pool, jacuzzi and fitness center. 
Lighthouse Restaurant next door! Exit 16 
off 1-89. 8 Mountain View Drive, (802) 655- 
6177. 

Lighthouse Restaurant. Come and savor our 
menu. Simmering soups, crisp salads, hearty 
pasta, tender steaks, sizzling seafood, and 
morę. Join us for lunch, dinner or Sunday 
brunch! Monday-Saturday, 11:30 a.m.-lO p.m. 
Sunday Brunch 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Sunday dinner 
4 p.m.-9 p.m. Major credit cards accepted. I- 
89 Exit 16, (802) 655-0200. 

DORSET, VT 05251 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and seven 
surrounding historie buildings. Dining is an 
informal and delicious adventure in American 
regional cuisine. Minutes from Manchester. 
Children welcome. Open year round. Linda & 
Jim McGinnis, Innkeepers. (802) 867-4455 or 
(800) 639-1620. 

EAST HARDWICK, VT 05836 
Perennial Pleasures Nursery. 1840's house at 
edge of smali village surrounded by heirloom 
plant and herb nursery. Beautiful countryside, 
gardens, afternoon tea. Three large rooms 
w/antiques. Private / shared bath. Fuli cooked 
breakfast. Varied reereation, good restaurants 
nearby. English proprietors. Brochure. 2 
Brickhouse Road, (802) 472-5512. 

EAST MIDDLEBURY, VT 05740 
Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. 
Known to many as Bob Newharfs Stratford 
Inn, the Waybury offers comfortable lodging, 
a cozy pub and fine country farę. Just minutes 
away from Middlebury which offers shopping. 
sightseeing and many cultural and community 
events. Route 125. (800) 348-1810. 
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FAIRFAX, VT 05454 

The Inn at Buck Hollow Farm. An intimate 
country inn on 400 spectacular acres. We fea- 
ture canopy beds, beamed ceilings, fireplaced 
sunroom and antique decor. Our guests enjoy 
a heated pool. jacuzzi, trails and our antique 
shop. Truły a four season retreat. RR#1, Box 
680, (802) 849-2400 

GOSHEN, VT 05733 

Blueberry Hill, suiTounded by the Green Moun- 
tain National Forest, invites you to share a 
special way of life in Vermont. Our twelve 
room country inn, with its early 1800’s chann, 
will treat you to the luxury of open lands, pri- 
vacy, freedom from noise, and a less hurried 
pace. RFD 3, (802) 247-6735. 



THE RELUCTANT PANTHER 
INN AND RESTAURANT 

on West Road - off Rt. 7A, 

Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678 
Selected By The “Discerning Traveller” 
As a 1993 Romantic Hideaway 

Just imagine.. .an enchanting Vermont village.. .your intimate, 
individually decorated guest-room with wood fireplace.. .or a 
double jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces... memorable dining 
experiences... great winelist... fabulous port winę selection... 
with so much or so little to do as you wish! Cali today 1-800-822- 
2331. Maye and Robert Bachofen , Innkeepers. 

“Country Hospitality For The Sophisticated Travełler” 
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CCassic ^rencfi Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 


Jor %eservations (802)362-1779 
‘Tott (fate %oad 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
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HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT 05460 

The Tyler Place On Lakę Champiain. Nation- 
ally acclaimed family resort. Toddler-to-teen 
programs: infant care. Inn, 27 fireplace cot- 
tages; mile private shore. Great food! Fire- 
side/porch cocktails. Tennis, windsurfing, bik- 
ing, canoeing, sailing, kayaking, heated indoor 
and outdoor pools. Nearby golf. Lower May, 
June, September rates. Box 483, (802) 868- 
3301. 

JERICHO, VT 05465 

Homeplace. A quiet spot in a hundred acre 
wood. Two dogs and two cats welcome you to 
Homeplace. Gardens surround the house and 
the near-by barn is filled with friendly ani- 
mals. Miles of hiking and ski trails complete 
the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. Fuli Breakfast. 
RR2, Box 367, (802) 899-4694. 

MANCHESTER, VT 05254 

The Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. 

Selected by the 'THE DISCERNING TRAV- 
ELLER'’ as a 1993 Romantic Hideaway! 
Imagine your intimate, individually decorated 
guest-room with goosedown comforter, fire¬ 
place, fully airconditioned...or a double 
jacuzzi suitę with two fireplaces...memorable 
dining experiences...great winę list...vintage 
portwine selection. Box 678, West Road, 

(800) 822-2331. 

Manchester View Motel. Four Diamond AAA 
Award and Three Star Mobil. 35-unit property 
with magnificent views, fireplaces, VCRs. 
jacuzzis, 1&2 bedroom suites set this unique 
property above all else. Exercise room & 
breakfast on premises. Unwind with golf, ten¬ 
nis and shopping. Route 7A, Box 1268. (802) 
362-2739 or (800) 548-4141. 

MistraFs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraFs offers exquisite 
French cuisine to the traveler looking for ro¬ 
mance along with fine food & winę. Savor 
such house specialties as Chateaubriand for 
two, Veal Medallions, or Salmon Cannelloni. 
Reservations are necessary. Fully licensed. All 
major credit cards. Route 11 & 30, (802) 362- 
1779. 

NEWFANE, V I 05345 

West River Lodge. Country Inn with Farm- 
house charm. Home of West River Stables, 
center for English Riding. Close to summer 
musie festivals, craft, antique and tlea mar- 
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Lodging and dining in the casuaC eCegance of an 
otdVictońan setting. Jine Luropean and American 
cuisine. (Piano ‘Entertainment iTń & Sat. 
IndiińducdCy decorated‘Uictorian rooms. 

‘Breakfast induded. 



iSajctons £/troe/* 
Saxtons River, 

Vermont 
802-869-2110 
Exit 5 off 1-91 
5 miles west on Rte. 121 
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West Kim Lodge 

A Country Inn with farmhouse charm. Perfect 
for your vacation, family reunion, smali party or 
reception. Home ofWest Rwer Stables, center 
for English Riding. We are close to summer mu' 
sicfestimls, craft, antiąue and flea markets. Bed 
& Breakfast or Dinner included plan. Featured 
in Best Places to Stay 
in New England. 

Innkeepers: 

Jack & Gili Winner. 

RD1, Box 693, 

Newfane, VT 05345 
(802) 365-7745 
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MOTEL 



"All the latest amenities - 
yet the charm and seroices 
of a country inn...” 

SUITES WITH FIREPLACES • JACUZZIS 
GOLF & TENNIS 

MANCHESTER CENTER, VT 05255 
1-800-548-4141 * (802) 362-2739 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, for all seasons, in 
the heari of the Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen VT, 05733 
800-448-0707 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 

Continued fiom page 55 



Air A pparent 


Vermont’s famous brisk, clean 
air is only part of what makes our 
Lodge special. In any season, we 
offer gracious accommcxIations, dis- 
tinguished dining, and 2000 of the 
most scenie acres this side of Austria. 

Three generations of the von Trapp 
family have maintained a standard for 
hospitality that remains unmatched 
today. 

So come for a stay and breathe some 
Vermont airs. Cali or write for rates 
and information. 800*826-7000 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 

Owned and operated by the Trapp Family. 
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The Barberry House 

Bed & Breakfast 


Lovely colonial home and magnificent 
gardens. Spacious hreplaced common rooms - ideał for 
mini-reunions and weddings. 3 miles to historie Windsor, 
Vermont. 


70 Saint Gaudens Road • C lomish, NH 03745 
(603) 675-2802 


kets. B&B or Dinner included plan. Featured 
in Best Places to Stay in New England. RD# 1, 
Box 693, (802) 365-7745. 

RUTLAND, VT 05701 

Red Clover Inn. Delight in the warmth & 
whimsy of our 1840’s farmhouse inn. Enjoy 
majestic mountain views, creative American 
cuisine by candlelight, cozy rooms with hand- 
made quilts and pampering. You’ll want to re¬ 
turn again & again. AAA ♦♦♦. Color bro- 
chure. MC VISA. RR#2. Box 7450, Wood- 
ward Road, (802) 775-2290 or (800) 752- 
0571. 

SAXTONS RIYER, VT 05154 

Inn at Saxtons River. Lodging and dining in the 
casual elegance of an old Victorian setting. 
Fine European and American cuisine. Piano 
entertainment Friday and Saturday. Individu- 
ally decorated Victorian rooms. Breakfast in¬ 
cluded. Exit 5 off 1-91.5 miles west on Route 
121 in Saxtons River. Box 448, (802) 869- 
2110. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT 05156 

Hartness House offers the elegance of a country 
estate, the romance and intrigue of a historie 
observatory, and the warmth of fine Vermont 
hospitality. Choose from ten charming rooms 
in main house or a modem room in annex. 
Okemo & Ascutney ski areas nearby. 30 Or- 
chard Street, (802) 885-2115. 

STOWE, VT 05672 

The Inn at the Brass Lantern. Award winning 
B&B Inn. Restored 1800 farmhouse & car- 
riage barn featuring: antiques, stenciling, fire- 
places, planked fioors and beams. handmade 
quilts, private baths & mountain views. Fea¬ 
tured in: Fodors, Ski Magazine, Country Inns 
& Backroads. An intimate inn in the heart of 
Stowe. Non Smoking AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 
Mapie Street. (800) 729- 2980. 

Trapp Family Lodge is a little of Austria, a lot 
of Vermont. Operated by the von Trapp fam¬ 
ily for morę than lifty years. Distinguished 
dining, gracious accommodations. Two thou- 
sand acres offering some of New England’s 
finest views. A quiet respite in any season. 
Luce Hill. (800) 826-7000. 

WOODSTOCK, VT 05091 

The Woodstocker Bed & Breakfast. Nestled 
snugly at the foot of Mt. Tom in picturesque 
Woodstock, this charming circa 1830 inn of¬ 
fers nine large, gracious rooms with private 
baths, FM/cassette/CD stereos. and a sumptu- 
ous breakfast. Stroił over the covered bridge 
to fine dining and shopping. VISA MC. 61 
River Street, (800) 457-3896. 


Nearby: 


CORNISH, NH 03745 

The Barberry House. Built in 1795. the House 
was elegantly restored in 1990. Located in a 
rural setting but only 3 miles from Windsor. 
VT, 20 minutes from Woodstock, VT and a 
five minutę walk to St. Gaudens National His- 
• toric Site. Fuli breakfast. 70 St. Gaudens Rd. 
(603)675-2802 


patched the wrap-around porch and re- 
built the grand outside staircase. They 
jaclced up the remaining 10 cabins and 
created a new winding path down to 
the lalce and their dock and canoes. 

Inside, they oiled the hinges, spruced 
up the pine wainscoting, and polished 
up the handle of the big front door. 
They added braided rugs, country 
chintz, colorful ąuilts and floral wall- 
paper. 

J.G. Peene may not have cared for 
the corner bedrooms with the rounded 
turrets, but today they're the most 
popular rooms in the inn. The beds are 
level with the window sills, so when 
you walce up early in the morning, you 
can watch the fog slowly lifting from 
Lalce Willoughby and imagine campers 
from another era: girls wearing white 
blouses, lcnickers and berets, running 
out on the green. Another world, an¬ 
other time, veiled by the mist. 

With Fox Hall fully restored, the Py- 
dens hope to bring the rest of the prop- 
erty back to life. This summer there 
will be chamber musie for two weelc- 
ends in July in the Pavilion, which was 
once the camp rec. room. "Musie at 
Lalce Willoughby" will include con- 
certs, master classes, and public 
lessons in piano and string; cali (800) 
566-6930 for information. The camp 
cabins are already being used off and 
on by family members, as well as the 
leaders of hilcing and bicycle tours 
whose clientele sleep in Fox Hall. 

Former Songadeewin campers stop 
by freąuently during the summer to 
recapture old memories, visit their old 
cabins, or meander down the path 
leading to the lakę. If they excelled in 
a sport, they also like to hunt for their 
names, painted on boards and posted 
high on the rec. room walls. I felt a 
tinge of excitement myself when I 
stood on a table and found the faded 
name of my mother, listed under 
"Swimming" in 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

If you're touring the area around Fox 
Hall, drive by the Willoughby Lakę 
Llama Farm, just down the road, on 
the site of the Songadeewin stables. 
There's an element of pure delight in 
watching dozens of long-lashed, 
woolly creatures walking about with 
stately carriage, or lounging comfort- 
ably in the sun. 

Heading back to the pavement of 
Route 16, look on the left for a big 
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sąuare white house. Once called 
Wachusett Lodge, it is the house the 
Peenes built when they left Fox Hall. 
Charles "Doc" Harter, the director and 
eventually the owner of Camp 
Songadeewin, purchased Wachusett 
Lodge in 1940, and his family still uses 
the house. 

A short distance from Fox Hall, 
there's a good view of Willoughby 
from North Beach. For a morę dra- 
matic picture, turn south on Route 5A 
and go down just a jog to the Willough- 
Vale Inn, where a wrap-around porch 
and a built-in gazebo offer some choice 
loolcouts. Although WilloughVale was 
built in 1987, it appears to have been 
here for years — and in a sense, it has. 

It was built on the site of the origi- 
nal Willoughvale Inn, a landmark in 
the community for decades. Early in 
the 1930s, Doc Harter purchased the 
original Willoughvale, its cabins and 
restaurant, to provide additional ac- 
commodations for parents and guests 
of the girls at camp. 

The old Willoughvale had been a 
farmhouse, converted with additions 
into a restaurant. Unfortunately, the 
building was vandalized and deserted 
in the early 1980s, leaving it victim to 
the elements for several years. In 1986 
Joan and Frank Symcak bought it, tore 
the old building down, and built anew 
to create a second WilloughVale in 
lceeping with the character of the first. 

The new WilloughVale retains the 
gabled roof linę of the old, but has spe- 
cial design elements of its own, such 
as the porch and the gazebo. There are 
eight large bedrooms, six with lakę 
views, all decorated with oak and 
cherry Vermont-made furniture. The 
rooms are decorated with Laura Ash- 
ley wallpaper, botanical prints, and a 
celadon green color scheme with vari- 
ations of peach or rosę. The dining 
room has solid cherry furniture, peach 
and green stenciling on the ceiling, 
and a hardwood floor. There are also 
four year-round cottages on the lalce, 
with screened porches, decks and pri- 
vate doclcs. 

The WilloughVale's restaurant is 
open to the public for lunch and din- 
ner daily. (In winter, lunch is served 
only on weekends). The racic of lamb 
is tender and succulent, the sauces 
subtle, the seafood supreme, and mus- 
sels are a specialty. The vegetables — 


zucchini, beans, carrots and morę — 
are grown locally and picked fresh 
daily. Classical musie plays in the 
baclcground, Lalce Willoughby domi- 
nates the view. 

Early in this century, George Conley 
and his family operated a farm on this 
property and in 1909 Robert Frost 
camped on the land. He wasn't famous 
at the time, and there's no marker on 
the spot, but we lcnow he published a 
poem in 1914 called "A Servant to Ser- 
vants," in which he referred to Lalce 
Willoughby, "Our Willoughby," as a 
"fair, pretty sheet of water." 

Traveling south on 5A, along the 
eastern shore, you'11 pass an eclectic 
collection of houselceeping cabins 
with names lilce Green Acres, Hilltop 
Cottages, Bill & Billie's Lodge and 
Blue Anchor Cabins. 

Before reaching South Beach, you'11 
see a huge rock on the east side of the 
road. Painted on it are two words: 
"The Boulders." The Boulders was a 
lively enterprise in the '20s and '30s, 
with a dance casino and a restaurant in 
the building on the left, and a tea room 
in the building on the right, now iden- 
tified as Sunset View. 

The road is narrow here and parking 
is tricky, but if you're able to stop 
safely, you can stand outside the de¬ 
serted buildings and, with the imagi- 
nary strains of a jazz band playing in 
the baclcground, wave good-bye to glo- 
rious and magical Lalce Willoughby. 

Freelance writer Julie Becker lives in Hines- \ 
burg. 

For Morę Information 

Fox Hall, Willoughby Lakę, Barton, VT 
05822, tel. 525-6930. Open year-round. 
Prices (double occupancy): $60 for room 
with shared bath, $74 with private bath; in- 
cludes fuli brealcfast and afternoon snack. 
Midweelc specials available in winter. 

WilloughVale Inn, Lalce Willoughby, 1 
Route 5A, Westmore, VT 05860, tel. (800) 
541-0588 or 525-4123. Open year-round. 

Crystal Lakę Falls Museum of Education 
& Industry, Water Street, Barton, VT 05822. 
Open Tuesday & Thursday afternoons, 
fune through August, or by appointment. 
Cali Avis Harper, 525-6251, or Robin 
Tenny, 525-3583. 

The Old Stone House Museum, Brown- 
ington, VT 05860, tel. 754-2022. Operated 
by the Orleans County Historical Society. 
Open 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily in July and 
August; open Friday through Tuesday, May 
15 through fune 30 and September 1 
through October 15. c 



Jas. Becker 


CABINETMAKER 


Hand madę (ustom, reproduction, 
and original design furniture 
crafted in a variety of woods 
and finishes to suit your 
needs and desires. 

Jas Becker Cabinetmaker, Inc. 

A Street P.O. box 802 
Wilder, Vermont 05088 
802 295-7(X)4 


Brochure Available 
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SAVE 

$ 20.00 



now only $21.95 


Here's your chance to taste the wonderful 
flavor of a succulent ham smoked the old- 
fashioned Vermont way, over fragrant fires 
of corncobs and mapie wood. Guaranteed 
to be the best you've ever tasted or your 
money back! 


FREE 


Order now and we'll include 
6 oz. of Aged Cheddar and 
1/2 lb. Smoked Bacon—FREE! 



HARgptGTONS 

oj Vcmont 

2975 Main St., Richmond, VT 05477 

□ 122-401 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 lbs.) for 
only $21.95 + $6.50 P&H. Total: $28.45 

□ Payment enclosed □ Charge my ( )VISA 
( 5 MC, ( )AMEX, ( )Diner's Club, 

( )Discover (Include card no. and exp. datę) 

Name__ 

Address_ 


\ 


_ State_Zip_ 


Introductory Offer for New Customers Only. 
Limit 2. Good in 48 States Only. Expires 4/29/94 
v Not Redeemable in Retail Stores. 

Charge Orders: 802-434-4444 
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Hail! Hail! The Morris Ale! 


By SUSAN KEESE 

Photographed by Kindra Clineff 



Morris dancers from around the country whirl every spring at 
Marlboro's annual Morris Ale. 


G ood luck for a year 
and a day!" A 
woman in a rib- 
boned hat and pink 
vest walks through a crowd 
of bystanders on a sidewalk 
in Brattleboro, offering 
pieces of a poppyseed cake, 
pierced through the center 
and balanced on the hilt of a 
long sword. Another woman 
follows her, passing a hat for 
donations. Behind them a 
half dozen Morris dancers 
leap and step in unison, waving white 
handkerchiefs and jingling the helis 
they wear around their shins, keeping 
time to the musie of a pipę and a smali 
drum called a tabor. 

Children stare, mesmerized, as a 
man in his 60s, wearing a top hat and 
riding coat decorated with patches of 
ribbon, prances around the dancers on 
a hobby horse named Spot, his legs 
concealed by the horse's purple blan- 


ket. He bends over to let the children 
pat his manę, while a new team of 
dancers takes center stage on the side¬ 
walk. This group, an all-male team, 
keeps time to the musie with big 
sticks, each man smacking his own 
stick against his partner's with hair- 
raising abandon. Other dancers, wait- 
ing their turns, cali out jibes as the 
Morris men execute their moves. 
"Higher!" "Faster!" they shout. 


Aft er 20 years, Windham 
County residents have 
come to expect Morris 
dancers to appear each 
spring, dancing in the 
streets to celebrate the 
changing season. But for 
Memoriał Day visitors to 
Vermont's southeastern 
corner, the dancers provide 
an unexpected diversion. 
Traffic slows and passers- 
by stop to watch and listen 
to the toe-tapping musie of 
pipes, drums, and accordions playing 
songs like "Pop Goes the Weasel" and 
"Highland Mary," tunes people find 
themselves humming long after the 
dancers have moved on to the next 
generał storę or town green. 

Each Memoriał Day weekend sińce 
1976, teams of Morris dancers from all 
over the United States, from Canada 
and from England have gathered on 
the campus of Marlboro College to 
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Dancers celebrate spring in Townshend. Beloiu, outlandish characters are part of 
the crazij pageantry with which Morris dancers greet the new season. 


usher in springtime at the annual 
Marlboro Morris Ale. From Saturday 
morning to Sunday afternoon, some 18 
"sides," as the teams are called, enact 
their revels in every corner of Wind- 
ham County. 

They dance in the streets of Brattle- 
boro and on the sidewalks of Wilming- 
ton; they invade the local nursing 
homes, the Brattleboro pubs and the 
farmers market on Route 9. They 
dance in Putney, Dummerston, 
Williamsville, Grafton, Townshend, 
Halifax, Wardsboro, Jamaica, and Sax- 
ton's River, ending the weekend-long 
marathon in a colorful massed perfor¬ 
mance outside the Windham County 
Courthouse in Newfane late Sunday 
afternoon. 

Morris dancing is an English tradi- 
tion of uncertain origin. Anthony Bar- 
rand, a Brattleboro folklorist who 
helped popularize it in Vermont, traces 
the form to a pageant held in Spain in 
the mid-13th century to celebrate the 


expulsion of the Moors (hence "Moor- 
ish ,/ dancing). Others say it harks back 
to pre-Christian rites performed to as- 
sure fertility, success in planting and 
the cyclical rebirth of spring. 

"Tapping the sticks on the ground 
was supposed to wake up the seeds 
and scare away the evil spirits," says 
Barry Hinton, a dancer with the Albe- 
marle Morris Men from Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

Whatever its origins, Morris dancing 
became popular in 17th century Eng- 
land as a way to celebrate holidays and 
special events. Over time, various vil- 
lages developed their own distinctive 
dance styles and costumes, called 
"kits," consisting of flowered hats or 
peaked caps, ribbons, garters, colored 
vests, crossed sashes or suspenders, all 
worn over the white shirt and trousers 
that constitute the basie Morris attire. 

Morris aleś were held as competi- 
tions in which sides from various vil- 
lages would compete for the right to 


perform at coronations and fairs, where 
a sizable profit could be madę from 
passing the hat, collecting money in 
exchange for the promise of good luck. 

The dancers who gather for the Mor¬ 
ris Ale in Marlboro are part of a revival 
that began in the years before World 
War I, when British musicologist Cecil 
Sharp began yisiting yillages and no- 
tating the dances, which were in dan- 
ger of dying out. Interest exploded in 
the 1970s when, as Barrand explains it, 
people seemed to be searching for roots 
and cultural connections. When Bar¬ 
rand and his former wife organized the 
first Marlboro Morris Ale in 1976, 
there were only 12 Morris groups in 
the country. "The next year we had 18 
teams," Andra Barrand recalls. "The 
third year we had to be selective be- 
cause there were too many teams for 
us to invite." 

Contemporary groups have not only 
kept the Morris traditions alive but ex- 
panded them, adopting the dance style 
of a particular region or yillage and 
then, over the years, adding new 
dances and embellishments. 

"The dances we do are based on no- 
tations from the yillage of Ilmington," 
says Andra Barrand, the founder of the 
women's side of Marlboro Morris and 
Sword, one of the host teams for the 
Marlboro Ale. 

"But we took 
that tradition 
and stretched 
it and added 
things we 
thought were 
missing. Now 
it's really morę 
Marlboro than 
Ilmington." 

Sti 11, many 
traditional ele- 
ments survive: 

Almost every 
team has a fool, 
some outland¬ 
ish character 
who acts as a 
liaison be- 
tween dancers 
and the audience. Several teams have 
fools who smear green grease paint on 
their skin and dress entirely in green. 
"There are certain stock characters 
built into the Morris tradition," says 
Guy Miller, a retired corporate lawyer 
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who plays the hobby horse for the 
Albemarle Morris Men. "Most of them 
come from English stories and myths. 
The hobby horse is part of that tradi- 
tion." 

As Miller speaks, a frog with green 
knickers and an enormous papier 
mache head smoothes back his morn- 
ing coat and sweeps the pavement 
with a toy dustpan and brush. Many 
Morris performances start with a 
sweeping, which serves both to sym- 
bolize spring's clean sweep and to re- 
move any pebbles or Street debris that 
might cause a dancer to slip. 

Not all the dances reflect spring tra- 
ditions. Some of the groups perform 
sword dances, which are associated 
with a mummeTs play traditionally 
performed on the winter solstice. The 
Marlboro Morris team enacts this 
dance and drama in October. ("It's too 
cold to dance outside in December in 
yermont," Andra Barrand explains.) 
Half-Moon Rapper, a women's group 
from New York, performs a sword 


dance in the Marlboro Ale, weaving an 
intricate star pattern with their two- 
handled rappers, or flexible swords. 

There's always a big crowd on the 
courthouse lawn in Newfane when the 
dancers assemble on a Sunday at five 
for their finał performance and paradę. 
People bring lawn chairs and spread 
pienie suppers on the grass, as the 
Morris teams paradę in, one troupe af- 
ter another, dancing to the musie of a 
ragtag band. After 36 hours, the 
dancers, many of them well over 30, 
seem to have as much stamina as ever. 
"It doesn't hurt 'til afterwards," one 
Morris dancer says. Another looks out 
at the appreciative crowd. "We just 
want to make people come alive and 
celebrate spring and have a good time." 

If You Go 

The 1994 Marlboro Morris Ale be- 
gins at 10 a.m. on Saturday, May 28, 
on the Marlboro College campus, with 


a fuli procession and performances by 
all invited teams. The Marlboro cam¬ 
pus is in southeastern Vermont, about 
13 miles west of downtown Brattle- 
boro just off Route 9; tum left at the 
Marlboro College sign, shortly after 
the Marlboro Elementary School. 

On Saturday afternoon, teams of 
dancers perform at various locations 
around Brattleboro. At 5 p.m. on Satur¬ 
day a fuli performance takes place near 
the Harmony Parking Lot on Elliot 
Street in downtown Brattleboro. Traf- 
fic is blocked off for the occasion. On 
Sunday the teams begin dancing at 
12:30, performing in 12 Windham 
County towns before the 5 p.m. finale 
outside the Windham County Court¬ 
house in Newfane, 10 miles west of 
Brattleboro on Route 30. For morę In¬ 
formation cali 254-2651. 


Susan Keese lives in South Newfane. She 
wrote about the mountain towns of the 
“South-Central Kingdom” in our Autumn 
1992 issue. 
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COMMON SENSE 

NATURAL 

SOAP & BODYCARE 
109 Lincoln Avenue 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802) 773-0582 


“qUe cant jind Common Sense amju/lie/te outside oj, Remont... 

”... pfease slup sowę to us ctucctf 

Visitors to the Green Mountain State cali or write often 
with this reąuest. They usually discover our soaps, sharn- 
poos, salves, and skin care products in a little Vermont 
grocery or generał storę. Once they get home and use 
them, they want morę. So we gladly take the time to pack 
whatever they need in a box and send it to 
them. 

That’s why we’ve put together a catalog of 
all our wholesome and practical soap and 
bodycare products — for the convenience 
ofthose whose local storę owners don't 
have Common Sense. We' 11 send you a 
copy, free of charge. 

Just write or cali: 
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Compiled by Judy Powell and Caroian Batchelder 

No te: Ali dates are inclusiye^Because the listings were compiled last winter, there may be changes in times or 
dates. Cali orgamzers to confirm. For Information about Vermont, contact the Vermont Department of Travel 
and Tounsm, 134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 03602, tel. (802) 828-3236, or visit local Information booths To 
submit events, contact the Yermont Department of Travel and Tourism. 
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pecial 

Events 


MARCH 


9: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 3 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. 

15-17: Essex Jct. Home Show. 10 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Fairgrounds. Info: 879- 
7766. 

16: Cavendish Spring Sale. 10 a.m., Baptist 
Church. Info: 226-7885. 

22-24: Vt. Mapie Festival. Celebrations and 
exhibits. St. Albans. Info: 524-5800. Spring¬ 
field Home Show. Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.; 
Sun. noon, Riverside Middle Sch. Info: 885- 
2779. 

29-May 1: Norwich Nearly New Sale. Fri. 7 
p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Town Hall. 
Info: 649-3261. 

30: Green Mountain Dollhouse and Minia¬ 
turę Show & Sale. 10 a.m., Vt. National 
Guard Armory, N. Springfield. Info: 886- 
2830. 


MAY 


1: Town Meeting Day. 

5: Model Railroad Show. 10 a.m., So. 

Burlington Middle Sch. Info: 878-4789. 

12 Fair Haven St. Patricks Corned Beef 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265- 
8605. 

13: Bondville St. Patrick s Day Paradę. 1 

p.m., Rte. 30. Info: 297-2488. 

18-19: Springfield H.S. Alumni Day Variety 
Show. Info: 885-2779. 

18- 20: St. Albans Kotary Club Home & 
Recreation Expo ’94. Fri. 4 p.m.; Sat. 8:30 
a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Collins-Perley Sport Ctr 
Info: 527-7702. 

19: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 226-7669. 

19- 20: Floribunda. Spring plant and flower 
show and sale. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., 
Norwich Town Hall. Info: 649-3261. 

20. First Day of Spring. 

25-27 Middlebury Home & Garden Show. 
Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., 

Union H.S. Info: 388-7951. 

26: A Taste of Manchester. Dinner auction. 
Equinox Hotel. Info: 362-2224. 

APRIL 


5-25: Peak Bloom of Spring Woodland 
Flowers. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Vt. Wildflower 
Farm, Charlotte. Info: 425-3500. 

7: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. Info: 447- 
3311 Dorset Church Rummage Sale. 10 
a.m. Info: 867-5773. 

13-15 Brattleboro May Magie Celebration. 

Musie, special events. Info: 254-4565. 

14 : Mapie Sugar Cured Ham Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church, Fair Haven. Info: 265- 
8605. 

28: Plant & Homemade Food Sale. 10 a.m., 
Methodist Church, Wells. Info: 645-0027. 
West Dover Antiąues & Bakę Sale. 9 

a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 464-3921. 

28-29: Llama & Alpaca Bazaar. 10 a.m., 

West Mountain Farm, Stamford. Info: 694- 
1417. 

29: Caledonia Classic Auto Club Car Show. 

8 a.m., Caledonia County fairgrounds, Lyn- 
donville. Info: 748-3678. 

30: Wilmington Memoriał Day Paradę. 10 

a.m., Main St. Info: 464-8092. 


A 


rts& 

Musie 


(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


26: Ying Quartet. 7:30 p.m., Green Mt. H.S. 
Aud., Chester. Info: 875-4473. 

APRIL 


7-9: Thieves* Camival, a French comedy 
translated into English. Champlain College 
Players, 8 p.m., Alumni Aud. Info: 860- 
2700, ext. 2518. 

8 : Ahson Hale & Stephen Procter Concert. 

8 p.m., St. Michaefs Episcopal Church, 
Brattleboro. Info: 257-1961. 

15-17 Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of 
Quilts. Fri. preview 7 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 
a.m., College of St. Joseph, Rutland. Info: 
775-5229. 

30: Musie for Women s Chorus. 8 p.m., lst 
Baptist Church, Brattleboro. Info: 257-1961. 
30-May 1: Vt. Festival of Ceramics & Crafts. 


10 a.m., Essex Jct. H.S. Ice Skating Facility. 
Info: 893-2007. 

MAY 


6, 14: Our Town Chester Player’s Guild an- 
nual production. 7:30 p.m., First Universal- 
ist Church, Chester. Info: 875-3929. 

13-15: Quilts Around the Town. A festival 
showing old and new quilts, quiltmaking 
demonstrations, talks and films. Chester. 
Info: 875-3929. 

21-22: Meet Norman RockwelTs Models 
Open House. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., The Arlington 
Gallery. Info: 375-6423. 

28: Bennington Mayfest. Arts and crafts fes- 
tival. 9 a.m., Main St. Info: 447-3311. Hard- 
wick Spring Festival Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. Info: 472-6474. 

28-29; Bennington Area Arts Fest. 9 a.m., 
Veteran’s Memoriał Dr. Info: 447-3311. 
Marlboro Morris Ale Dancers. Sat. 10 
a.m., Sun. 12:30 p.m. Cali for locations. 

Info: 254-2651. 

29: No. Danville Lamplight Service & 
Hymn Sing. T-30 p.m., Old North Church. 
Info: 748-9350. 


0 


lUtdoors 
& Sports 


(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


6: Camels Hump Challenge Benefit. ~:30 
a.m., Camefs Hump Nordic Ski Center, 
Huntington. Info: 434-4113. 

13: Pig Race XXIV. Fun x-c ski race, noon, 
Blueberry Hill X-C Center, Goshen. Info- 
247-6735. 

20: Spring Fling X C Ski Race. 15-k & 30-k 
freestyle, 10 a.m., Craftsbury Nordic Ski Ctr 
Info: 586-7767. 

26-27 Haystack Snowmobile Race. Practice 
10 a.m.; race 11 a.m., Wilmington. Info: 
464-3284. 


APRIL 


3 Mad River Glen Easter Celebration. Mad 

River Glen Ski Area, Waitsfield. Info.- 496- 
3551. Easter Sunrise Seryices. Jay Peak 
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VfSIT YERMONT STATE PARKS! 


Outstanding Hiking, Camping, Picnicking, 
Swimming, Fishing and Boating. 


Home of Summer Series '94 
'Your Ticket to the Parks" 

The park entertainment festival 
voted a "Top Ten Summer Event" 
in 1993. Come see why! 



For information, write or cali: 

Vermont State Parks 
103 South Main Street 
Waterbury, Vermont 05671-0603 
(802) 241 -3655 VT TDD Relay 1 -800-253-0191 
State Park locations are shown on the Yermont State Highway Map. 
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Catch the spirit! 

Discover the excitement and fun of 
canoesport. From everyday recreation 
to wilderness tripping, there’s a Mad 
River Canoe for you. 

Lightweight, ruggedly built, and easy 
to paddle, there are 23 models 
renowned for performance design, 
choice of materiał, and quality crafts- 
manship. Find your canoe and a fuli se- 
lection of canoesport equipment in our 
free, 28 page, color catalog. 


The Original Bug Shirt® 


L00KING FOR SOMETHING? 

Missing an issue of Yermont Life? 
Questions about your gifts? 
Changing your address? 

Any subscriptions ąuestions? . . . 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7PM EST 
Monday through Saturday^ ^ 

C800-284-3243 


Mad River Canoe 

P.O. Box 610V 
Waitsfield, VT 05673 
802-496-3127 




Write or cali 
lor your 
_ FREE cata- 
fa/ logtoday' 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip . 
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• Light, Cool, Effective 
Protection Against Black- 
łlies, Mosquitoes, Ticks. 

. NO CHEMICALS 

• Tested and Proven 
Across North America 


The Original Bug Shirt® 
Company 

908 Niagara Falls Blvd. 
Suitę 467 

North Tonawanda, NY 

14120-2060 

(705) 729-5620 


SPRING EYENTS 


Resort, 988-2611; Mount Snów Resort, 464- 
3333; Okemo Mt. Resort, 228-4041; Pico Ski 
Resort, 775-4346; Smugglers Notch, 644- 
8851; Stowe Mtn. Resort, 253-3000; Sugar- 
bush Resort, 583-2381. 

9: Trout Season Opens. 

10: Sugarbush Triathlon. Run, paddle, bike, 
ski. Waitsfield. Info: 496-3127. 


MAY 


1: Johnson Mud Race. 10:30 a.m. Info: 635- 
7744. 

14: Middlebury Triathlon. Swim, bike, run 
8 a.m., Vt. Sun Sports & Fitness Ctr. Info: 
388 - 6888 . 

15: Covered Bridges Half Marathon. 8 30 

a.m., Lakę Pinneo, Quechee. Info: 295- 
7900. 

21: Sailing Excursions. Noon-5 p.m., Inter¬ 
national Sailing School & Club, Colchester. 
Info: 864-9065. 

28: Burlington Sports & Wellness Expo. 10 

a.m., Radisson Hotel. Info: 658-1815. 

28-30: Paragliding Spectacular. Demonstra- 
tion and competition. Cobble Hill, Milton. 
Info: 862-3646. 

29: Bank of Vt./Vt. City Marathon. Starting 
at Battery Park, 8:05 a.m., ending at Water- 
front Park, Burlington. Info: 658-1815. 


Thl 

Jj 


hrough the 

Season 
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Art Cache, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Mar. 2-20: Dog Sled Races Art Show. 

The Bennington Museum. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• Through June 20: Childhood in Vermont. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. Daily 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Apr. 30: Heirloom Seed Day. 

• May 1: Annual Plowing Match. 

• May 23: Spring Farm Festival. 

Bolton Valley Resort. Info: 434-2131 

• Mar. 13-20: Family “Life Is a Circus” Week. 

• Mar. 25-27: Spring Fever Weekend. 

• Mar. 27: Make a Wish Foundation Ski Chal¬ 
lenge. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. Info: 257-4523- 

• Mar. 6; May 21: Windham Orchestra. W. 

Vill. Meeting House, 4 p.m.; 8 p.m. on 21st. 

• Mar. 12: Maggini Quartet. First Baptist 
Church, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 22: Zon Eastes, cello; Luis Batlle, pi¬ 
ano. W. Village Meeting House, 7:30 p.m. 
Apr. 5: Faculty recital by Jesse Lepkoff. W. 
Village Meeting House, 7:30 p.m. 

Apr. 9: Musie School Scholarship Perfor- 
mathon. W. Village Meeting House, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

Apr. 23: Richard Stoltzman, clarinet; Irma 
Vallecillo, piano. W. Village Meeting 
House, 8 p.m. 

May 1: Faculty Chamber Musie Concert. W. 
Village Meeting House, 5 p.m. 

. May 13: [aime Laredo, violin; Stephanie 
Brown, piano. W. Yillage Meeting House, 8 
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FLY FISHING YACATION 


p.m.; pre-concert lecture 7:15 p.m. 

• May 15: Community Chorus. 4 p.m. Cali for 
location. 

Bromley Mt. Ski Area, Peru. Info: 824-5522. 

• Mar. 4-6: Connecticut Ski Council Winter 
Carnival. 

• Mar. 6: Mitsubishi Motors Diamond Ski 
Classic, 1 p.m. 

• Apr. 3: Easter Paradę & Egg Hunt. 

Burkę Mtn. Resort, E. Burkę. Info: 626-3305. 

• Mar. 5-6: N.E. Sled Dog Club Ra ces. 

• Mar. 26: Pond Skimming Contest. 

• Mar. 27: Yacht Club Race. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 

2600. 

• Mar. 12: Benefit Street, classical musie con- 
cert. 7:30 p.m., Grace United Meth. Church, 
St. Johnsbury. 

• Mar. 19: Either/Orchestra, jazz ensemble. 
7:30 p.m., Lyndon Inst. Aud. 

• Apr. 9: The Shoestring Players in Ladders 
to theSky. 3 p.m., Alexander Twilight The- 
atre, Lyndon State College. 

• Apr. 9: Elaine Greenfield, pianist, and 
Pamela Guidetti, flutist. 7:30 p.m., Alexan- 
der Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State College. 

• Apr. 30: The Mikado, opera. 8 p.m., Fuller 
Hall, St. Johnsbury Academy. 

Catamount Trail Association, Burlington. 

Ski tours around the State. Info: 864-5794. 
CrossroacLs Arts Council, Rutland. Info: 775- 
5413. 

• Mar. 4: Falla Guitar Trio. Grace Cong. 
Church, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 6: The Vermont Symphony Orchestra, 
featuring cellist Allison Eldredge. College of 
St. Joseph, 4 p.m. 

• Mar. 20: The Sec ret Garden, musical show. 
Rutland H.S., 3 p.m. 

• Apr. 8: Portland String Quartet. Grace 
Cong. Church, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 29: Doug Elkins Dance Company, fea¬ 
turing mix of modern dance styles. Castle- 
ton Fine Arts Center, 8 p.m. 

• May 6: Kevin Locke, featuring Native 
American stories, hoop dancing and flute 
musie. Castleton Fine Arts Center, 7 p.m. 

• May 21: Crossroads, Too! John Lincoln 
Wright & the Sour Mash Boys, New Eng- 
land’s country musie performers. Mount St. 
Joseph Academy, 8 p.m. 

Dorset Playhouse. Info: 867-5777. 

• Mar. 4-6, 11-12: The Death & Life of Sneaky 
Fitch, 8 p.m. Also Sat. matinee. 

The Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, 

St. Johnsbury. Museum, daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 

1:30 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• Mar. 25: Weather Centennial, exhibit. 

• Apr. 1-24: World Communities, a lecture 
senes on populations. 

• May 6: Wildlife Closeup: Loons, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 15 21: Bird Walks, sponsored by the 
Audubon Society. 

• May 21: Birdathon, sponsored by the 
Audubon Society. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. Info: 863- 
5966. 

• Mar. 4: Grandma Moses: An American 
Primitiue. 

• Mar. 11: Spalding Gray. 

• Mar. 18: Fascinating Rhythms, a celebration 
of jazz tap. 


Why Build A House...Wheti You Can Create A Legaci / 



Lecjacy 


timber frames 

CUSTOM DESIGNED, 

ENERGY EFFICIENT 
HOMES OF TODAY... 

Handcrafted in the traditional Mortise 
& Tenon Joinery of our Ancestors. 
Built for the needs of the futurę with 
the knowledge of the past. 

691 County Rd. 70, 

Stillwater, NY 12170 518-279-9108 

Circle Reader Service Number 154 


Learn the basics in a weekend 
...use them for a lifetime. 



Comprehensive and highly acclaimed 
3 day schools that will teach you... 


/ HOWTOCAST 

/ HOW TO SELECT the right rod, linę, 
fly and leader. 

/ HOW TO TIE knots and flies 
/ HOW TO FISH different waters and 
identify fish foods. 

/ MUCH MORĘ 

Join us for a weekend at introductory or 
intermediate schools in Vermont, New 
York or Maine and have fun learning how 
to fly fish. Discover how satisfying the 
sport of fly fishing can be! For complete 
FREE DETAILS please cali us 

TOLLFREE 1(800)626-2970 

The Diamondback 
School of Fly Fishing 

Route 100 South, PO Box 308 
Stowe, Yermont 05672 
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Bellfires Refractory Fireplaces 


Two Centuries in the Making |—5 

It was Rumford in 1795 and Rosin in 1939. Now, 
Bellfires®brings you the world’s most advanced 
woodburning fireplace as a retrofit to your existing 
masonry or metal fireplace. Healthy radiant heat. 

Burns clean (8.4 grams / hr.). Easily out heats the 
Rumford fireplace, any woodstove or fireplace in¬ 
sert. Three sizes available. 

Cali 1-800-553-5322 

For the name of Bellfires’® specialist nearest you. 
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• The Best Child Carriers• 


Sold Worldwide 
Madę in the USA 


Touah Trayeler © 

1-800-GO-TOUGH 



Strictly Trout 


Oryts® 

Endorsed 


•Fuli service: transportation/ 
eąuipment / instruction 



•FeaturingConn. River 
watershed VT / NH 

• Our 12th year! 

• Wadę fly / spin fishing 

• Licensed & Insured 


RFD3 Box 800G 
Westminster 
Vermont 
05346 
802-869-3116 


Circle Reader Service 


Number 208 
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SPRING EYENTS 



Mapie Roasted Almonds, 
Cashews and Macadamias 


Smoked Almonds, Cashews 
and Macadamias 


Samplers 

Gift & Corporate Packages 
and Morę 

Madę right here in Yermont 


Free Catalog 
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Five important ideas 
you should consider 
before you build your 
new home. 



1 Building a new home is an investment 
for a lifetime, so build what you want. 

2 Architect-designed homes madę of the 
finest quality materials add value to your 
home today and in the futurę. 3 Careful 
nlanning gives you peace of mind 4 Your 
home should offer healthy, comfortable 
living. 5 Energy efficient homes are a 
sound investment. 

Homes from Habitat/American 
Barn give you all of the above. 

Traditional or contemporary mst & beam — 
you bring your ideas, we Work out the details! 

Write or cali today for your color brochures. 

V\sa accepted 1-800-992-0121 

• New Home Portfolio/additions - $5 

• Distinctive Additions brochure, only $2 

• All the above, PLUS a videotape - $15 

@habitat ‘Si 

cJmaiearfBam 

Dpt. VL1,123 Elm St„ S. Deerfield. MA 01373 


• Mar. 24: City of Angels. 

• Apr. 21: All-Star Tribute to Muddy Waters. 

• Apr. 23: Robert Lepage. 

• May 3: Bobby McFerrin s Hardchoral. 

Friends of Musie for Youth, Burlington. 

Info: 658-3199. 

• May 1: Vermont Youth Orchestra Spring 
Concert. Flynn Theatre, Burlington, 5 p.m. 

• May 6: String Training Orchestra Spring 
Concert, UVM Musie Building, Burlington, 
10:30 a.m. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 
362-1788. 

• Apr. 15-24: Vintage Clothing Exhibit. 

• May 6-8: Needlework Show. 

• May 9: Open for tour season. 
jay Peak Resort. Info: 988-2611. 

• Mar. 12: Citizens Downhill Race. 

• Mar. 17: Ontario Week Celebration. Fire- 
works & magie show. 

• Mar. 19: Reggae Ski Day. 

• Mar. 26: Annual Beach Party. 

• Apr. 2: Mogul Competition. 

• Apr. 3: Easter Sunrise Sęrvice. 

Killington Ski Resort. Info: 422-3333 

• Mar. 5: Juggernaut Alpine X-C Ski Derby. 

• Mar. 29-30: Eastern Senior Winter Games. 

• Apr. 2: Snowboard Bump Off. 

• Apr. 3: Easter Sunday Celebration. 

• Apr. 4-8: School for Instructors. 

• Apr. 9-10: Bear Mountain Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 16-17: Superstars Weekend. 

• May 1: May Day Fun Slalom. 

• May 28: Memoriał Day Triathlon. 
Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Info: 388-3711. 

• Mar. 4: Vermont Symphony Orchestra fea- 
turing Allison Eldredge, cellist. Mead 
Chapel, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 5: Creach and Koester, dance. Dance 
Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 6: Creach and Koester, dance. Dance 
Theatre, 3 p.m. 

• Mar. Tl: Evelyn Glennie, percussionist and 
timpanist. Concert Hall, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 13: The Harlem Spiritual Ensemble. 
Mead Chapel, 3 p.m. 

• Apr. 14: Takacs Quartet with Christoph 
Amtmann, piano. Concert Hall, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 22: Auryn Quartet. Concert Hall, 8 
p.m. 

• Apr. 30: Pamela Frank, violin, and Claude 
Frank, piano. Concert Hall, 8 p.m. 

• May 8: Middlebury College Festival Chorus 
and Orchestra. Mead Chapel, 3 p.m. 

Montshire Museum, Norwich. Info: 649- 
2200. 

• Mar. 1: Animals at Montshire. 

• Apr. 9: Amateur Radio Demonstrations, 11 
a.m. 

• May 1: Earth Day. 

• May 13: Gala Fundraising Auction. 

Mount Snów Resort, West Dover. Info: 464- 

3333. 

• Mar. 7-11, 14-18: Teddy Bear Ski Weeks. 

• Mar. 12: Snów Tire Slalom. 

• Mar. 13: Jimmy Fund Ski-athon. Also Paul 
Holland Memoriał Jack Jump Race. 

• Mar. 19: Vt. Products Day 

• Mar. 26-27: Glade iator of the \ ear ( ontest 

• Apr. 3: Easter Sunday Celebration. 

Okemo Mt. Resort. Info: 228-4041 

• Mar. 13: Jr. Division I & II Giant Slalom 


Rocky Mountain School of Photography 

Learn photography from the best! 

• 0ver 25 workshops throughout the U.S., 
including week-long workshops in Vermont and 
on Martha’s Vineyard. 

• Ten-week "Summer lntensive" Career Training 
Program in Montana and Rutland. Vermont, June 
24th - Sept. 2nd, 1994. 

• Study with Galen Rowell, John Shaw. Bruce 
Barnbaum and 15 others. 

Cali us for our free 48-page catalog 

1 - 800 - 394-7677 

P.0. Box 7605. Missoula. MT 59807 
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Perennial Pleasures Nursery 
and Tea Garden 

Nntionally featured 
Iteirloom flower and herb 
nursery, over 900 varieties. 
Enjoy English Cream Teas 
served in our beauliful 
display gardens. 2:30 to 5:00, 
(Memoriał Day to Labor Day). 
Open May - September, 9 - 6 
daily, except Monday. 
Gift Shop • MaiTorder 
catalog $2.00 (refundable). 



802-472-5104 (5512) 

2V Brickhouse Road 
East Hardwick, Vt. 05836 


Bed & Breakfast - See our lodging listing. 
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THE PEOPITS BIOGRAPHER WORKBOOK... 

The Perfect Leisure Time Activity 

But don t take our word for it: ask Jessica King. Lakę George 
R. V. Park. She bought 26 copies for her friends and relatives. 

"This musi be the best idea I have heard to enrich people 
in the knowledge of their heritage...." 

-• Robert Macher. Hudson, NY 

"... The idea of pnniding biographies for ordinary people 
is both an ingenious and noble one." 

- Gloria-Deo Agba\i. Troy.NY 

"...The entire concept is revolutionary." 

Robert C. MacDougall. Plalt»burg. NY 



il 9.95 

y^ihc l Free 15 day 

I EOPLES N^Aaminalion^ 

BlOGRAPHER,in_ 

PO Box 3035, Albany.NY 12203 (518)459-2136 
’ 'Presening the life stories of ordinary people' ’ 



The 
Petting 
Farm 

A mini zoo for kids and kids 
at heart. Things from: 

A African Pygmy Goats to 
Z Zebu (Water Buffalo) 


Union Brook Road 
Northfield, Vermont 

Take exit 5 on Interstate 89 Turn right. go through 
village to Bronson Market Turn left. go across 
railroad tracks to next right We re 3 miles up the 
road on the left. where the blacktop ends 
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Race. 

• Mar. 17: Okemo Open Golf Tournament. 

• Mar. 24-25: FIS Men’s Super G Race. 

• Mar. 26-27: Spring Spree Weekend. 

• Mar. 29: Okemo Cup Snowboarder Instruc 
tors Race. 

• Apr. 3: Gala Easter Celebration. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. Info 
229-9408. 

• Mar. 25: Ying Quartet & Michael Arnowitt. 
Barre Opera House, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 29: Laurie Lewis & Grant Street. Barre 
Opera House, 8 p.m. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• Mar. 4: Ethnic Heritage Jazz Ensemble, Lit- 
tle Theater, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 12: Bill Harley, storyteller and musi- 
cian for children, 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 18: Ying Quartet, renowned string 
ąuartet, 8 p.m. 

• May 14: Liona Boyd, classical guitarist, 8 
p.m. 

• May 21: Access Theater, humorous and 
poignant piece written by and about peo- 
ple with disabilities, 8 p.m. 

Pico Ski Resort, Rutland. Info: 775-4346. 

• Mar. 5: General Electric/Martin Marietta 
Race. 

• Mar. 5-6: Snów Sculpture Weekend. 

• Mar. 12-13: Good ’N Fruity Snowboard Jam 
Fest. 

• Mar. 14-18: Canadian/American Ski Week. 

• Mar. 19-20: Ski Club Weekend. 

• Mar. 19-27: Sunburst Spring Festival. 

• Mar. 28-30: Nurses Fest. 

• Apr. 3: Easter Celebration. 

Royall Tyler Theatre, Burlington. Info: 656- 
2094. 

• Mar. 2-5, 9-12: Little Shop of Horrors, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 12-13: Little Shop of Horrors, 2 p.m. 
Shelburne Farms. Info: 985-8686. 

• May 1: Earth Day. Entertainment, exhibits, 
demonstrations. 

• May 7-8: Mother s Day Weekend Tours. 

• May 1 3-<)ct 16: Walking Ti.nl 

• May 21-22, 28-29: Childrens Farmyard. 

• May 21-Oct. 16: Guided Tours. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• May 22: Lilac Sunday 

• May 28-29: Champlain Valley Quilters Quilt 
Show. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 

Info: 644-8851. 

• Mar. 12-13: Winter Festival. 

• Mar. 19-20: St. Patrick s Day Celebration. 

• Apr. 3: Easter Celebration. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. Info: 253-3000. 

• Apr. 3: Easter Sunrise Service. 

• Apr. 9-10: Sugar Slalom 
Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Mar. 4-6: Jr. III State Championships, 9:30 
a.m. 

• Mar. 10: Sr. Skiers Day. 

• Mar. 10-13: TDI International Ski Classic. 

• Mar. 18-20: U.S. Open Snowboard Champi¬ 
onships. 

• Apr. 10-11: Rites of Spring. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

• Mar. 6-7: Eastern Telemark Festival. 

• Mar. 12-13: Sugarbush Corporate Classic. 

• Mar. 19-20: North American Telemark Or- 
ganization. 



Enjoy Historie Bennington 
Gateway to Vermont 

Why drive any further for the beauty of Ver- 
^ mont? You’ll find special shops and friendly 
\ merchants, clean, beautiful inns and mo- 
_ 5 ^ tels, a wide variety of wonderful restau- 
y rants to choose from, a world class mu- 
ę/ seum, many opportunities for outdoor 
reereation and the opportunity to take a step 
time in historie Old Bennington. Bennington 
something for everyone. Join us on your 
. to Vermont. Why drive any further when 
Bennington has it all? 


/ \ ^ ^ \ 

c Four 


CĄimneip^ 

o 


Inn 

Lunches, Dinners, Family Reunions, 
Weddings, Elegant Lodging 

(802) 447-3500 

21 West Road, Old Bennington 
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Camelot Yillage 


ANTIQUES • CRAFTS • GIFTS • RESTAURANT 

Homemade Fudge • Candles • Flowers • Afghans • 
300 Yarieties of Winę • Vt Foods • Linens • Cats Meow 
Yillage • Antiques from over 100 Dealers • 
Greenhouse Restaurant • Craft Center with over 200 
Juried Crafters • For a Free Catalog of Vt Foods and 
Gifts Phone 1-800-YT-FOODS 

Rte. 9 (60 West Rd), Bennington, VT 05201 
802447-0039 
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we 

HH Bed and Brtakfast 
m an Elegant Tradinon 



124 Elm St., Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 447-3839 
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hawkins house ^ 

craftsmarket 



The works of over 400 craftspeople 

jewelry • pottery art 

TASTE o/VERMONT 

GIFT BASKETS • FREE CATALOGUE 

1-800-442-6463 

^ open 7 days rte. 7 bennington, vt^ 
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Americana At Its Best! 

THE 

BENNINGTON MUSEUM 

featuring the 

GRANDMA MOSES 
GALLERY 

Cali or write for a Free Brochure: 
West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
802*447*1571 
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/s *Ta\jv-^ 


Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A. 
Bennington. Vermont 802-442-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9. 
Friday Sc Saturday 5 to 10 
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WINDOWS &DOORS, 


^ignatuAjL PgaiM- 


Ask your Marvin 
Signature Dealer 
for an Ultimate French Door 
color brochure ... 


Bomoseen 

GILMORE HOME CENTER 

468-5676 

Bradford 

OAKES BROTHERS, INC. 

222-5280 

Essex Junction 

FLANDERS BUILDING 
SUPPLY 

878-3381 

Johnson/Stowe 

PARKER & STEARNS 

635 - 2377 / 253-9757 

Middlebury 

A. EMILO BUILDING 
SUPPLY 

388-2721 

North Springfield 

BIBENS HOME CENTER 

886-2288 

Williston 

WINDOWS & DOORS BY 
BROWNELL 

800 - 773-4803 

Lebanon, NH 

BLODGETTS SASH & DOOR 

603 - 448-6575 

Littleton, NH 

VARNEY & SMITH LUMBER 

603 - 838-6619 


Distributed By 
A.W. Hastings & Co., Inc. 

800-394-8800 

See our Display ad, inside back cover 
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SPRING EVENTS 


• Mar. 20-Apr. 10: Sugarbush Spring Fling. 
Suicide Six Ski Area, Woodstock. Info: 457- 

1666 . 

• Mar. 5: Vt. Handicapped Ski & Sports Asso- 
ciation Ski-Athon. 

• Mar. 11: Ski Runners Camival. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 

Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. Info: 
828-2291. 

• Mar. 8: Keeping Fires Night and Day: The 
Life and Career of Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
Victorian Lobby, Pavilion Bldg., 7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 15: Abby Maria Hemenway, Vermont’s 
Historian. Victorian Lobby, Pavilion Bldg., 
7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 22: Women in Vermont Government. 
Victorian Lobby, Pavilion Bldg., 7:30 p.m. 

• Through Apr. 17: Spirit of the Abenaki. An 
exhibit featuring past and present arts and 
crafts. Developed and loaned by the 
Abenaki Community and funded in part by 
the Vt. Council on Humanities. 

• Through June 19: Usablę Memories: Quilts 
from the Collection. 

• Through Dec. 31: Models of Hope: Inven- 
tions by Vermonters. An exhibit of early 
19th to early 20th century models, patent 
models, and drawings of inventions. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church Hill 
Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 

• Mar. 1. 8, 15, 22: Birds of Prey Course, 7-9 
p.m. 

• Mar. 5: Build a Bluebird Box, 1-3 p.m. 

• Mar. 10: Explore Planet Earth through a Mi- 
croscope, 3-5 p.m. 

• Mar. 15: Owi History, Howls and Prowls. 
Program 7-8:30 p.m.; prowl 8:45-9:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 16: Leatherworker & Trader: A Look 
into the Native Americans’ Relationship 
with Animal Skins and Other Natural Items, 
6-9 p m. 

• Mar. 19: Winter Raptor Field Trip, 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

• Mar. 26: Birds of Prey field trip, all day. 

Also Native American Mapie Sugaring, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. 

The Vermont Philharmonic, Montpelier. 

Info: 434-3233. 

• Mar. 6: “Gaudiamus,” concert. 4 p.m., Barre 
Opera House. 

• Apr. 24: “If Musie Be the Food of Love,” 
concert. 4 p.m., Barre Opera Flouse. 

Vt. Special Olympics. All ages and abilities. 
Info: 863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt., ex- 
cept Burlington). 

• Mar. 4-6: Winter Games, Quechee. 

• Apr. 24: Swim Meet, Bennington Recre- 
ation Center. 

• May 7: Kids Quest ’94. Twin Oaks, So. 
Burlington. 

• May 15: Covered Bridges Half Marathon. 
8:30 a.m., Lakę Pinneo, Quechee. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra, Burlington. 
Info: 864-5741, or (800) 876-9293- 

• Mar. 4: Allison Eldredge, cellist. Mead 
Chapel, Middlebury College, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 5: Allison Eldredge, cellist. The Flynn 
Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 6: Allison Eldredge, cellist. College of 
St. Joseph, Rutland, 4 p.m. 

• May 14: Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
Chorus, The Flynn Theatre, 8 p.m. 



Vermont 

Worldwide 

Adventures 


ECO-TOURS 


Tour with noted naturalists 
and professional guides 
Exciting field studies 
Spectacular destinations 
Fun and fellowship 
Morę info: 

Cali 802-748-8631 



LYNDON, VERMONT 05849 
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WOOD, WATER 
& FIRE... 

A RELAXING BLEND 

«*- % ' 



snorkel hottubs 


Beautiful. hand selected cedar. still water and a 
gentle warming lirę in your Snorkel stove are all 
you'11 need to enjoy a relaxing soak. gazing at the 
evening stars in your Snorkel Hot Tub. 

Affordable hot tubbing can become an every 
night pleasure. Once you have your tub...the 
evening stars are free! 


Snorkel Slove Company 
Wood Fired Hot Tubs 
Dept VT 9403M1 
108 Elliott Ave W 
Seattle WA 
98119-4225 
1 - 800 - 962-6208 
206 - 283-5701 


Yes, send me FREE Information 


Name — 
Adflress _ 
City— 
Pnone_ 


_ State—Zip _ 
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UNIQUE LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ESTATE 
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Mountain Markrtplace 
P O. Boi 147 
Londonderry, \T 05148 
802/824-3113 


Waite 


Rural Property - Country Homes & Land 
5 Cali or Write for Free Area Map & Brochure 

For 30 years hclping pcoplc buy and sdI counlfy pro perlica in Yermont 

Come to Waite Countn - Minutes to Stratton. Bromie} & Okenio 

*" - - 
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Classic Yermont 


OITERIPsU. 115± high arres. Rolling open land. Ilidden i 
reservoir watershed property. Exclusivt\ $98,000. 


For other Classics: 
Stowe Condominiums 


Country Homes, Farms 
Cali, fax or write for brochure 


Mountain Road 
PO Box 539 
Stowe. VT 05672 


O 

W\ j,SperaCompany 
Ri \i:roRs 


Ph. (802) 253-9771 
Fax (802) 253-9993 


Founding Partners 

Terry Thayne, Betty McEnaney, Mark Gauthier 

What does this mean to you. ? . . . Antiąue cape with 
rolling hills. . . Brick federal in the village... Log home 
set in woods laced with stone walls... Bright and sunny 
contemporary with dramatic views. . . Trailside ski 
house with the lifts at your door... 

No matter what your dehnition of CLASSIC VERMONT may be, 
we at RE/MAX Black River can help you find your perfect piece of 
Yermont. Cali for your personal Welcome Package. 


Mark Gauthier 
Betty McEnaney 
Terry Thayne 
Connie Rawlins 


RF/MKK 

Black River Associates 


c Each Office Independently Owned and Operoted 

MLS Charter Member Crown Point Board of Realtors 


PO. Box 458 • 101 Main Streel • Ludlow, Yermont • 05149-0458 • 802-228-2300 • Fax 802-228-2305 


Yermont Homes 


Dcsigncd by one of Vermont’s leading architects in 1984. this gracious country home 
fcatures galley kitchen. spacious dining room, sunken living room, grand double-sided 
stone fireplacc. Uppcr Ievel provides largc master bcdroom with bath cnsuite, sunken sir- 
ting room and loft above. 

Connectcd to the main house is a separate set of living quartcrs with living room. fire- 
place. rwo bedrooms. fuli bath and a large country kitchen with cathcdral ceiling. An ad- 
ditional dctached gucst cabin providcs two (2) bedrooms and 1/2 bath. The grounds are 
superbly landscaped with perennial gardens. pine and cvergrcen trees and a 1/2 acre lot 
across the roadway with open spacc, gardens, pond and hardwood. 

Privatc lake-side patio with great vicws of the Adirondack Mountains and spectacular 
sunsets. One hour from Stowe. 

Available at $389.000 

For morę information or appointment, contact: 

Marion & Ralph McKay 
Box 4764, Maquam Shore 
Swanton, VT 05488 
Tcle: (802) 868-2013 


COUNTRY 


IIAtlll.lOY 

II (Ml l<S 

JIJŁ COUNTRY V f Al,UES 

Long Lakę, NY 
Choose a design to fit your lifestyle. 


Wherher you’re a do-it-yourselfer or are 
interested in turnkey construction, we have 
a bu i lding program to fit your needs. Cali us 
for a catalog or free brochure: 

1 - 800 - 452 - 7916 . 

*Prices subject to locaticm , dii tance and materiał fnices 
Excludes finał floor coverings, lif-ht fixtures, kitchen appliancei. 


This affordable chalet 
is just one of the count- 
less designs that Hamilton 
Homes has to offer. Whether 
you modify one ot our floomlans 
or bring us your own design - all our 
homes are built with the emphasis on 

quality. We provide a complete home 

package with many custom features to 

make your home unique: 

• Built to withstand Adirondack 
winters, our 2 by 6 panelized wali 
construction allows tor insulation 
which exceeds National Standards 

(R-30 walls and floors, R-46 ceilings) 

• Lou E, argon filled, insulated, 
aluminum clad, wtx>d Windows 

• < edar siding and exteriot trim 

• Interior finish and solid btrch 
interior doors 

•25 yeai architec tural shingles 

• Electrical, plumbing and heating 
packages 

• W ide rangę < >i kitchen and bath 
room options 

• (. 'ranę erec tion on your foundation 


YALUES 
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Yermont Homes 


SUGARBUSH and the 
MAD RIVER VALLEY 


MOUNTAIN RETREAT best describes łhis 
single family home (or duplex) on 5 acres. 
The location is secluded, walk ło pond, and 
fish a mounłain stream. Ski slopes and golf 
course are a short 4 mile drive. Bank owned 
offering ot $166,000. 


SOUTH VILLAGE, a community of detach- 
ed condominium homes. This furnished 3 
bedroom, 3 bath is just minutes from the ski 
area and golf course. Offered furnished at 


Rochester, Vermont 

Sky Hollow is a genuine Vermont homestead which dates back 
to 1840 and features many details of yesteryear. The property is 
beautifully sited on 10 hillside acres with a 100-year-old barn 
and pond complete with sand beach just a short walk fiom the 
home. A smali orchard, berry bushes and a vegetable garden of 
generous proportions complement the grounds. If you’ve been 
looking for a Vermont home that combines a sense of history 
with modern conveniences - here it is! $269,000. 

Brooks h. barron 

REAL ESTATĘ 

North Hollow 

Rochester, Vermont 05767 
(802) 767-3398, Fax (802) 767-4669 


SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 


Sugarbush Village 
Warren, Vermont 05674 
(800) 521-4550 


Additional 

Opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM CONDONIMIUM 

Located within walking distance to the 
ski slopes and Sugarbush Sports Center, 
furnished only $37,000. 

FAMILY COMPOUND or rental 
property. Furnished duplex home (2BR 
& 3BR) located only 1/2 mile from ski 
slopes. $250,000. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
specializing in custom wood products, 
growing & profitable. $525,000. 

THE BLUE TOOTH, a long established 
entertainment restaurant and bar. 
Business and real estate. $350,000. 


For information on 
Sugarbush properties or 
statewide business 
opportuniues contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 


"Sugarbush is one 
of the best resort 
bargains around" 

Kiplinaer Personal Money Magazine, 
June y2 
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Z' 1H00's Schoolhousc Ć<? Artist's Studio... \ 



McLaughry 

ASSOCIATES. INC.. REALTORS ® 

•fcBetter 


Other oCfices m 
Norwich, VUi*& 
Hanover,NH 


Fairlee, VT 
(802)3334701 


waterfront properties in the 


Specializing in country ar 


in a lovely valley on 11 ± acres. 
Uniąue residence features high 
ceilings, wainscotdng & "Bell 
room" bedroom. Separate, 
heated artist's studio with loft 
overboks pond. A very special 
place in W. Corinth,Vermont. 
$175,000. 


C onnecticut Rwer Yalley near Dartmouth College 
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BEHOLD BURKĘ MOUNTAIN! Meandering. dormered. 5 
bedroom cape on 63.5 open and wooded acres with lots ot south 
facing Windows and mountain views. Attention to detail is evidcnt 
with the tile and hardwood floors, wainscotting, Wolfe gas rangę, 
and fireplaced living room with built-in bookcases, cabinets and 
French door leading to new deck. The private location, varied 
landscape, smali barn, perennial gardens and proximity to Burkę 
Mountain make this a special property! #764 $170,000. 


FABULOUS JAY COUNTRY LIVTNG. Jay Peak ski countiy 
1989 home. 3200 square feet. five bedrooms. three and a hall 
baths on 12 acres. Attractive landscaping. orchard. raspberry 
patch. pond site, and lovely mountain views. new golf course (un- 
der construction) and downhill skiing 8 minutes away. #728 
$229.000. 



W 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, lnc. 


Main Office 

Box 158. 137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533-7077 


Hardwick Office 

Box 1118, 21 Wolcott Street 

Hardwick, VT 05843 

802-472-3338 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP (Reąuired by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 

SeDt 30 1993; VERMONT LIFE, #4241; Ouarterly, $11.95 per year. 

Office of publication: 6 Baldwin St, Montpelier, Washington County, VT 05602 - 2713 . Publisher: Agency of 

Affairs, Montpelier, VT 05602. Editor: Thomas K. Slayton. Managing Editor: Linda Dean Paradee, 6 Baldwin St., Washington Cou y, 
Montpelier, VT 05602-2713. Owner: State of Vermont, Montpelier, VT 05602. Bondholders, etc.: nonę. c 7 c qi 7 Tntal 

CIRCULATION - Average number of copies per issue: Press run, 119,090. Sales through dealers, 19,400. 

paid circulation, 95,312. Free, 1,075. Total distribution, 96,387. Office use, etc., 9,987. Retums from dealers, 2,716. Total, 119 -°90- Single 
sue nearest filing datę: Press run, 117,396. Sales through dealers, 20,884. Mail subscriptions, 75,700. Total paid circulation, 96,584. Free, 
1,094. Total distribution, 97,678. Office use, etc., 6,873. Retums from dealers, 12,845. Total, 117,396. 

I certify that the statements madę by me above are correct and complete. Q Fred Sullivan> s/s Business Manager . 
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Green Mountain 



Books 


JOBHUNTER S GUIDE TO VERMONT. Information on over 
1200 Vermont cmployers, plus tips on jobhunting in Vermont. 
S22.50 (postpaid) to: New England Press, P.O. Box 575, Shelburne, 
VT 05482. 

THE H1STORY OF RUTLAND , Vermont 1761 -1861, 690 pages, 
photos/illustrations, 6 map supplements (hardcover $43.50 postpaid). 
Early Families ofRutland\ Yermont, 464 pages, photos, 3 map supple¬ 
ments (hardcover $38.50, softcovcr $36.00).Check or money order to: 
Rutland Historical Society, 96 Center St.. Rutland, VT 05701. 

ANTIQUARIAN VERMONT BOOKS, broadsides, maps and 
ephemera. Vermont town and State histories. Free monthly catalogues. 
Buying and selling. Parkinson Books, POB 40, Hinesburg, Vermont 
05461. 6 

CALAIS, VERMONT: The Founding of the Town. 52-page book; 
original illustrations. $8.00 postpaid from: Research Plus, 94 South 
Drive, Bridgewater, MA 02324. 

“WHY YOU CAN TRUST the Bibie.” Free Booklet. No Obligation. 
1-800-949-4887. B 

FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyrical Ballad Book- 
store, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 1971. 7 Phila St., Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866 (518) 584-8779. 


Home Building 


EARLY AMERICAN HOMES Design & Building. Stanford White. 
(802) 479-9887. 


Lodging 


PINENHURST INN - Quintessential Victoriana. RD2 Box 60, 
Bethel, VT 05032. (802) 234-5629. 

VILLAGE HOUSE INN - in Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom, Albany 
05820. 8 rooms, private baths. $65/couple, includes fuli breakfast. 
Dinner available. No smoking. (802) 755-6722. 

BLACK LANTERN INN. Outstanding Dining featured in Bon Ap- 
petiu suites with fireplaces, near Jay Peak and x-countrv skiing. Mont¬ 
gomery, Yermont. (802) 326-4507 or 1-800-255-866 L 


Pets 


Business Opportunities 


COBBLE HILL AVIARIES 

Retail/Wliolesale (802) 824-6503. 


Breeders of Exotic Pet Birds. 


VF.RMONT SMALI. MANUFACTURING-Long established, A-l 
reputation. Lmploys 14-20, makes products for residential & commer- 
cial use. Ideał for management pro seeking Yermont lifestyle & busi¬ 
ness growth potential. $350,000 complete, including realestate. D.R. 
Symmes & Associates. (802) 295-9400. 


Clothing 


ANGORA UNDERWEAR, gloves, unbelievably warm/sexy! Free 
brochure. Artic Hare, 1-800-289-1352. 


Fu rn i tu re/Deco rań ng 

Country Curtains. 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EVERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 64-page Color Catalog 

1-800-876-6123 

_Dept. 2314 


UNIQUE HANDMADE FURNITURE from solid nacive timbcr or 
from your own trec. Robert G. Mclntosh, Cabinetmaker, RD 2 Box 
286, Cambridge, NY 12816. (518) 677-3151. 


Gifis & Mail Order 


hawkins house 
TASTE o/VERMONT 

DELICIOUS VERMONT 
OUALITY FOODS GIFT BASKETS 

FREE CATALOGUE FREE 

rte. 7 bennington, vt. 1 -800-442-6463 


HAND MADĘ CHOCOLATES. Expericnce our uniquc Cashew 
Bearclaws. Wagar’s Confectioncr)’. FREE color brochure I -800- 
2-WAGARS (292-4277). 


Real Estate 



Crystal Lakę, Barton 

Secluded, cozy cwo bedroom cottage with 200 ' 
lakefront, sandy beach and mountain stream. 
Completely furnished including three boats. Acces- 
sible primarily by water. Trout, loons and spectac- 
ular sunsets. $96,000. By owner. 802-893-2400. 


VERMONT BRICK CAPE 

c. 1830 Hilltop Vermont location with beautiful views near 
Dartmouth &. Vermont Law School. “The Whitney Estate” 
features living room with fireplace, porch, spacious kitchen with 
classic stoves, dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, plus many 
authentic features. Attached 2 car garage, lovely lawns, stone 
walls, forest and pond on 10 - 100 acres. Owner prices to sell at 
$350,000+. Cali Erie at 802-763-7716. 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $42/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


QUECHEE LAKES RESORT . A four-scason resort near Hanovcr, 
NH and Woodstock. VT. Condos, Houses and Lind. Cali or writc 
Nancy for free brochure, Qucchee Associates, Inc. P.O. Box 213. 
Quecbee, Vcrmont 05059, 1-800-639-5110. 

STOWE CHALE! S AND CONDOMINIUMS for the discrimi- 
natmg vacationcr. Simoneau Rcalty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672 (802) 253-4263. 



UNUSUAL YERMONT PROPERT1 ES. Lind, farms , estates, inns, 
motels, businesses. Specialists in bank owned properties. Cali for free 
list. D.R. Symmes & Associates. (802) 295-9400. 

STUNNING STONE CONTEMPORARY. 3br, 3b, fireplaces 
50A, pond, barn. $245,000. (802) 429-2108. 

W1LLIAMS-MERRIFIELD house, an historie c. 1790 s Federal, 
7,000 souare feet of living space, 14 rooms, 6 bedrooms. 3 1/2 baths, 
12 fireplaces, 20 x 55 ballroom, 11.89 acres, smali village location, 
$325,000. Berrie & Morrison Real Estate,(802) 365-431 I or (80?) 
348-6613. 

MOY1NG TO YERMONT? Early retirement? Cali to discuss cur 
rent business opportunities. Ron Zschaler, Broker, Sugarbush Invest- 
ment Properties. 800-521-4550. 


Rent ais 


COMPLETELY RESTORED 1779 COLONIAL. Located on smali 
secluded Farm. Available by week or month. Redemption Farm, 457 
Coy Hill Rd., Middletown Springs, VT 05757-4252. 

UPSCALE YACATION HOUSE fully eauipped, near all reereation. 
Gerry (718) 382-6628. 

YERMONT VACATIONS. Fully furnished rental condos at Sugar¬ 
bush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 800-521-4550. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestlcd in the mountains 
of this charming, historie town. 9 miles to Killington. One bedroom, 
fully furnished, woodstove, den with furon couch. Utilities induded. 
As Iow as $75 per night for 2 persons.(802) 672-3768. 

UPDATED HISTORIC SCHOOLHOUSE near Stowe, totally 
eauipped, character, brook, vicws, secluded not isolated. Ski, hikc, 
bike, canoe, unwind. Evenings (416) 336-6067. 

GREENSBORO, YT: High in the hills of the Northeast Kingdom, 
amidst spectacular fali foliage country. Privatc drive, 2 bedroom, 2 
bath house with marvelous mountain vicws. Ski out front door to 30 
miles of groomed x-country ski trails. Centralheat plus rwo huee fire¬ 
places. 1-800-554-5410. 

1-800-843-4433 * HIDEAWAYS INTERNATIONAL Rent homes, 
villas, condos—worldwide. Save at intiniate resorts—like Topnotch, 
Equinox, Hawk—and on cruises worldwide. Enjoy personalized plan- 
ning of hideaway vacations. 


Seryices 


ABSOLUTE PEST CONTROL 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 



Specialty Foods 


YERMONT GOURMET COFFEES A tasteful holiday gift dircct 
fforn a Vermont wholesaler. 2 and 5 pound Valve bags (twelve months 
shelf life), 39 coffees from $2.99 pound. Roaster has 80 ycars experi- 
ence. Product/price list: 57 Macintosh Ave.,S. Burlington, VT 05403. 

GOURMET FOODS: Flavored vinegars, mustards, cucumber 
ketchup, mapie apple drizzle, jams, pepper jelly. Call/write: Redberry. 
163 Bugbee Crossing Road, W. Burkę, VT 05871, (802) 467- U 14 in 
Vt 1-800-499-3115. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, Verniont Scal of Qualitv, Cer 
tified Organie. Direct from our Greensboro, VT sugarhouse. $30.00 a 
galion plus UPS (smaller sizes availablc). Cali Mary and Mark Mc- 
Cirath to order or for catalog at Arctic Acres, Box 380,Greensboro, VT 
05842.1-800-554-5410. 


Wanted 


WAN TED: Old l.ake Bomoseen, VT posteards. Contact Charles 
Knight (804) 971-2993. 
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OK, so bears have poor eyesight, and they cant read anyway. But youd think a bear might understand 
that a birdfeeder is offlimits. Not this young bruin. He madę a gamę ofvisiting photographer 
Michael Bisceglies house in Readsboro three times a day for two weeks tofeast on sunflozuer 
seeds. Neighborly to a fault, he even tried to climb through the kitchen zoindow. Then 
be disappeared, without so much as a thank-you notę or a forwarding address. 
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YERMONT LIFE 


S. Michael Bisceglie 



















HAS NEVER BEEN THIS TROUBLE-FREE. 


Withoutquestion, the Ultimate French Doorfrom Marvin isthe most 
beautiful wood French door ever produced. 

But its durability and performance will truły amaze you. It has an 
unseen composite core that prevents it from warping. j —... 

A composite sili that keeps out water, air and won’t 
frost up. And, of course, meticulously crafted wood. 

Stop by our showroom to get the inside story on how 
The Ultimate French Doorfrom Marvin can be the 
best performing door for you. 

See our dealer listing, page 68 

Circle Reader Service Number 118 



Marvin applies beautiful wood over the 
core, leaving no Staples or nail holes 
anywhere. The result is a wood door 
that doesn’t warp ... unique! 
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Be auty. In Vermont, it is as far as the eye can see: 
rolling hills of green, glistening lakes, deep forests, and mountain peaks touching the sky. 

The scenery alone can change your outlook in a heartbeat. 

But the landscape is only the beginning. Vermont is home to numerous museums and historie sites, 
where you'11 gain a special sense of Vermont's contributions to this country's proud history. 

To find out morę, cali for your 1994 Traveler’s Guidebook. We’11 take you back to another time- 
never leaving the beauty of a State that is truły another place. 

i-8oo-VERMONT ext. 413 

ot write: Yermont Travel, Dept. 413,134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602-9848 


YERMONT 



it will change the way 
you look at things 
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